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JUDGE WILLIAM PRESSLEY THOMPSON 


BY J. Berry KInG 


William Pressley Thompson was born on a cotton plantation 
near Tyler, in Smith County, Texas, November 19, 1866, his parents 
being James Franklin and Caroline E. (McCord) Thompson, the 
former a native of Georgia and the latter of Mississippi. 


His father accompanied the Cherokee Tribe of Indians on their 
removal from the Southern States of Georgia, and Tennessee to Indian 
Territory in 1838, and for a time followed the profession of teach- 
ing. While still a young man he went to Texas, becoming engaged 
in merchandising, milling and lumbering in that section of Hast 
Texas which has now become famous as an oil field, and in fact his 
uncle, Benjamin Franklin Thompson, owned thousands of acres of 
timber and farm land in Texas, some of which is still in the hands 
of his descendants living in and around Kilgore in Smith and Rusk 
Counties. 


The father of Judge Thompson enlisted at the outbreak of the 
Civil War on the side of the Confederacy and served under Colonel 
Patrick Cleburn, Grandberry’s brigade with General Hood’s army 
and was wounded in the engagement at Franklin, Tennessee in 1864, 
being sent for treatment to the hospital at Nashville. 


After recovering from his wounds he participated in the siege 
of Richmond, Virginia, and upon receiving his discharge at the end 
of the war returned to Texas. 


In 1869 he returned to Delaware District, Cherokee Nation in 
the Indian Territory and set out to re-fence, rebuild and rehabilitate 
the old homestead which had suffered the disasters of border and 
guerrilla destruction blighting that section of the Territory. Ruins 
of the old home upon Beattie’s Prairie, now Delaware County, built 
by the grandmother of Judge Thompson, in 1838 still stand, and in the 
cemetery within the sacred and hallowed soil rest five generations of 
this illustrious family. The father became an influential and promi- 
nent figure in the formative affairs of his people and was a member 
of the Citizenship Committee of the Cherokee Nation. Engaged in 
teaching school and farming, he met his death in 1874 while break- 
ing in a team of wild horses which ran away and threw him violent- 
ly against a tree. 

William P. Thompson had no brothers who lived beyond in- 
fancy, and but one sister, Ella, who married George Freeman. Her 
grandchildren, the Garland Baird family are still living on the old 
original farm situated in the Northeast corner of Oklahoma. Judge 
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Thompson spent the period of his boyhood upon the home farm 
in Delaware District attending the public schools of the neighbor- 
hood, growing up with and alongside; and in fact just across a rail 
fence from William Wirt Hastings whose career is entwined with 
his throughout their lives. 


Thompson and young Hastings entered the Cherokee Male Semi- 
nary at Tahlequah and graduated therefrom in 1884, each being 
seventeen years of age, having been pupils while there under Hon- 
orable Robert L. Owen, afterwards to become the first United States 
Senator from the new formed State and still living at this writing 
in Washington, D. C. 


The Male Seminary graduating class of 1884 comprised only 
three graduates: Hastings, Thompson and Judge J. T. Parks, living 
at this time in Tahlequah, the old capital of the Cherokee Nation. 


For one year after their graduation from the Male Seminary 
they each engaged in teaching school and together entered Vander- 
bilt University at Nashville, Tennessee, to take a literary and law 
course where they were room-mates and belonged to the same literary 
and debating societies, and together joined the Delta Tau Delta 
college fraternity. In his later years Thompson revealed that he was 
influenced to go to Vanderbilt for his higher education because 
his father had told him many times of the good samaritans and 
wonderful Southern women who had nursed and administered so 
lovingly to him while he was convalescing in the hospital, a casualty 
of the Confederacy. 


By reason of the Cherokee Indian blood they possessed, Thomp- 
son and Hastings received considerable attention upon their ad- 
mission to Vanderbilt. Indians from the Western eountry at that 
early day were somewhat of a curiosity, and particularly with a basic 
education which they both possessed, superior to that of a good 
many fellow students from other sections. Upon one occasion they 
were invited to address the assembly of the old Ward Seminary, 
which later became Ward Belmont, a girls’ school near Vander. 
bilt. They arranged a program by which Hastings was to deliver 
an oration in the Cherokee language, and Thompson was to interpret 
it. As a matter of fact, their vocabulary of the Indian language was 
limited to only a few words, but the young ladies wanted to hear 
these Indians, and so they did not reveal how little they really knew 
of their own language. This resulted in Hastings running through 
the Indian alphabet, using numerals and what few words he knew 
without any sequence or definite meanings—only for the sound 
effect. Thompson, therefore, was forced to formulate a speech in his 
interpretation that had a definite meaning. Realizing the predica- 
ment Hastings had his companion in, he stood on his feet several 
minutes just repeating words and figures over and over which, of 
course, meant nothing to the audience. Thompson, however, delivered 
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an extemporaneous oration that was long remembered and the sub- 
ject of many compliments by the faculty and young ladies in at- 
tendance. 


From Vanderbilt University both Thompson and Hastings re- 
ceived Law Degrees and in 1889, after having completed the four 
year course, Thompson opened his first law office at Muskogee, then 
Indian Territory. He remained there for two years and in 1891 
removed to Tahlequah to become a member of the firm of Boudinot, 
Thompson and Hastings, with which he was identified until 1899. 


In the meantime he became active in the affairs of the Cherokee 
Nation serving as Clerk of the Lower House of their legislative body 
in 1889 and 1890, and for a short time served as Clerk of the Senate. 
Later he served as Secretary of the Treasury and for two years was 
Executive Secretary of the principal Chief, C. J. Harris. 


He was then appointed United States Commissioner at Tahle- 
quah and the letter from Judge C. B. Stuart transmitting his ap- 
pointment recites: 


“. . that you are the first citizen to receive recognition from the 
government at Washington in this capacity.” 


Preceding his appointment as United States Commissioner he 
was also attorney for the Cherokee Nation at its then capital— 
Tahlequah. 


In 1896 a partnership between Thompson and E. D. Hicks, his 
first client, was formed for the purpose of establishing a telephone 
exchange in the town of Tahlequah, which has laughingly been 
referred to by “‘Uncle Ed’’ Hicks, still alive, as one in which Thomp- 
son furnished the money and Hicks the knowledge, and together they 
built the first telephone system in the old Indian Territory, and the 
same is in operation today as a part of the great Bell System. 


In 1898 he was sent as representative of the Cherokees to Wash- 
ington appearing before Congress in connection with legislation af- 
fecting that Nation and he was made Secretary of the First Com- 
mission of Cherokees to treat with the Dawes Commission, rendering 
most important and effective service in winding up the affairs 
and bridging the gap between Tribal relations of the Cherokees and 
their new status as citizens of the State of Oklahoma. He lived to 
be the last of the nine members of this Commission which included: 
Clem Rogers (father of the late humorist, Will Rogers), W. W. 
Hastings, George Benge, John Gunter, Henry Lowery, Soggy Sand- 
ers, Robert B. Ross and Perey Wyly, all of whom left indelible in- 
tellectual and statesmanship imprints on the pages of this State’s 
history. 


Thompson served as Mayor of Tahlequah and held numerous 
offices in his party and political organizations. 
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He was married September 14, 1892, to Elizabeth Clyde Morris, 
a charming daughter of the Cherokee Nation, born at Dalton, Georgia. 
Her father, Major James C. Morris, was an officer in the Confederate 
Army, serving under General Stonewall Jackson. Major Morris in 
his early life had devoted attention to agricultural pursuits, but 
after the close of the war between the states he engaged in mining 
and merchandising at Birmingham, Alabama and Dalton, Georgia, 
thus occupied until 1889 when he migrated to Indian Territory, 
establishing his home at Tahlequah where his demise occurred in 
1896. Survived by a wife and a large family of attractive children, 
the Morris home was long the center of social, court and official 
circles until recent years when death dispersed this fine family. 


William P. Thompson and his wife were parents of three children, 
the first a son, Morris, died in infancy. One daughter, Sadye Pendle- 
ton, has been married for years and lives with her husband, J. Berry 
King, in Oklahoma City at this time, while the younger daughter, 
Elizabeth Clyde, married the son of one of Tahlequah’s and the Chero- 
kee Nation’s foremost citizens of that time and is the wife of John 
W. Stapler, manager of the Telephone Company at Duncan, Okla- 
homa. 


Both girls received elementary education in the common schools 
of Oklahoma, and junior college at the National Park Seminary in 
Washington, D. C. Elizabeth Clyde later graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, with the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Judge Thompson liked and was liked by people. He loved the 
arts and possessed an accumulation of much poetry and prose which 
he had carefully assembled throughout his lifetime, together with his 
literary library which he passed on to his only grandchild, William 
Thompson Stapler, named for him. 


When the youngster was born his parents were living in Houston, 
Texas. So thrilled was the Judge when he received notice that his 
first grandchild had been born, a boy, he sat right down and sent 
a telegram to the hospital in Houston which read as follows: 

“Send the bill for Bill to Bill. 

(Signed) “Bill’) —Thompson.” 

Thompson was a devoted family man and frequently took the 
children with him on business and social trips. These trips included 
the National Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1896, as well as 
the National Convention at San Francisco in 1920 where he went 
as a Delegate, and taking the girls with him. Judge and Mrs. Thomp- 
son made a European tour in the summer of 1911 and he was es- 
pecially interested in visiting Killiecrankie Pass, the home of his 
illustrious Scotch ancestors. 


John Lynch, founder of Lynchburg, Virginia, was a grandfather 


on the maternal side of Judge Thompson’s grandmother, Mariah 
Lynch Thompson. 
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Judge Thompson moved from Tahlequah to Vinita, another 
court town in the Indian Territory in 1899, leaving Hastings in 
control of most of the preferred practice at Tahlequah, while he 
formed a partnership with the late James 8. Davenport and became 
established in a successful and lucrative practice at Vinita which 
lasted until his appointment on the Supreme Court Commission in 
April of 1923. 


Thompson was confirmed in the Episcopal Church at Tahlequah 
in 1892. His fraternal life consisted of membership in the Benevolent 
Order of Elks; Knights of Pythias; both branches of Masonry up 
to and including that of 32nd degree, and a Knight Templar. He 
was a member of the Vinita and Muskogee country clubs, and for 
years the Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club, golf being in his 
later life his principal and most engrossing diversion and recreation, 
although in his younger days he had followed hunting and fishing 
and always had a pen of bird dogs and a stable of fine horses. 


After serving his State for three years from 1923 to 1926 on 
the Supreme Court Commission when its docket was at its fullest 
mark, he retired to the private practice of law, becoming associated 
with C. Ed Hall as a partner and was for twelve years in the Per- 
rine Building, Oklahoma City. In April 1938 after Mr. Hall had 
been appointed General Counsel for the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, Judge Thompson removed his office to the First National 
Building alongside of and in connection with his son-in-law, J. Berry 
King. 


The high spot of his law practice was reached in June 1939, 
when in commemoration of fifty years in the continuous active prac- 
tice of law, his son-in-law gave a banquet for him in the Oklahoma 
Club to which it was originally planned to invite only fifty of 
Judge Thompson’s most intimate friends, members of the bench and 
bar of Oklahoma. But the Judge was permitted to make out his own 
list and with apologies to his son-in-law, who was to be the host, 
he increased his fifty friends by a name or two at a time until the 
final table was set for 115 lawyers who thus paid homage to their 
friend of so many years. 


Stricken some eighteen months before his death, he was ad- 
monished by his physician to ease up and conserve his energy and 
strength. This was difficult for him to do. He rebelled against even 
staying in bed a single day. He insisted upon going to his office daily 
and had a routine as regular as the sun in its course across the 
skies. It was therefore at his desk in his own office on October 28, 
1940 when the final summons was served upon him to come before 
the bar of the all highest tribunal where virtues and abilities such 
as he possessed would be given final review and reward in accord 
with the merit thereof. 
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He never lost an atom of his boyhood love and loyalty for the 
Cherokee Nation, its people, its traditions and the section of this 
State upon which its history has been impressed. He preferred to be 
known—not as Judge William Pressley Thompson of Oklahoma 
City, the capital of Oklahoma, but as—‘‘Bill Thompson of Vinita, 
Indian Territory.’’ 


For the past fifteen or twenty years his first interest outside of 
his family and profession was likewise his first hobby, the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, of which he was not only an active supporter, but 
a member of the Board of Directors at the time of his demise. 


Funeral services attended by a host of grief stricken friends 
were held at Oklahoma City in the forenoon of October 30, 1940, after 
which the entourage proceeded to Tahlequah. There on a high knoll 
in the center of the Cherokee country from which point can be seen 
the ruins of the Cherokee Male Seminary where he had attended 
school; the farm he selected as his allotment of Cherokee Tribal land 
and still in his name; the capital of his Nation where he had held 
office and later practiced law after Statehood took it over as a 
County courthouse; the location where he had maintained his office; 
the homestead where he found his life’s mate, and in the sight of 
the last resting place of friends like Hastings and many of his 
relatives, he, a tired old man was laid down to quiet and peaceful 
rest. 


Mrs. Thompson had preceded him in death in 1917 but had been 
interred at Vinita where the family then lived. By the plans of 
Judge Thompson her remains were removed from Vinita and in- 
terred upon the same day and at the same service with his body 
in its last repose in the lot he had owned since the formation of 
the Tahlequah cemetery. Certainly no more fitting spot or sacred 
ceremony could have been found or planned for the permanent abode 
of this loving and lovable couple. 


Throughout the three score and more of his years we never 
found him untrue to a friend or unequal to an oceasion. He eould 
be as tender as a tear at times, and if necessity required, as resolute 
as steel. He was: ‘ 


“An oak and stone in time of storm; 
A vine and flower when the sun did shine.” 


Among the many poets he had a few favorites, possibly Burns 
and Tennyson were first, and so we extract from his favorite serap- 
book one of Tennyson’s best expressed poems : 


“Sunset and Evening Star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 
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“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When [I have crost the bar.” 


And for farewell we would borrow the same quotation that he 
himself used at the funeral oration of his friend ‘‘Bill’’ Hastings 
which may well be said again of him here: 


“Few hearts so full of virtue warmed, 

Few heads with knowledge so informed, 
If there is another world, 

He iives in bliss, 
If there is none, 

He made the best of this.” 
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GOVERNOR WILLIAM MALCOLM GUY 
BY JOHN BarTLeTT MESERVE. 


An interesting and worthwhile character was William Richard 
Guy, a native of Tennessee, who came west with a contingent of the 
Chickasaws in 1837. He had served as an officer in the Florida War 
and functioned as a commissary and assistant conductor of one of 
the Chickasaw removal parties and settled at Boggy Depot in what 
is today Atoka County, Oklahoma, where he constructed and oper- 
ated a saw mill. During those early years, he acted as a sub-agent 
for the Government and when the postoffice was established at Bogg 
Depot on November 5, 1849, William R. Guy was named the first 
postmaster. He passed away at Paris, Texas about 1859. William 
R. Guy married Jane Aldridge nee McGee at Boggy Depot, where 
she died about 1857. She wasa daughter of Malcolm MeGee, a Seotch- 
man who was born in New York City, and Elizabeth Harris nee 
Oxbury, his wife and was a half sister of Gov. Cyrus Harris of the 
Chickasaws. 

William Maleolm Guy, a son of William R. Guy and Jane Ald- 
ridge, his wife, was born at Boggy Depot, Chickasaw Nation, on 
February 4, 1845. After the death of his father, he lived at the 
home of his uncle, Cyrus Harris and attended the tribal schools 
until the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 when he enlisted as a 
private in Company F in the 17th Mississippi Regiment for service 
in the Confederate army, on April 29, 1861, at North Mount Pleasant? 
Col. Winfield S. Featherstone commanded the regiment which was 
assigned to the Barkdale Brigade and attached to Longstreet’s Divi- 
sion.! His military career was most remarkable. He was in the 
battle of Bull Run and was severely wounded in the left shoulder 
and head during the second day at Gettysburg where he was taken 
a prisoner and held as such for a brief time, being subsequently ex- 
changed at City Point, Virginia. He participated in the Seven Days 
battles near Richmond, the battles of Harpers Ferry and Antietam 
and the two engagements at Fredericksburg. He was with the army 
of General Lee at the time of the Surrender at Appomattox. His 
record as a soldier, faithfully performed, has few equals. 


Upon the conclusion of the war, he returned to Mississippi and 
entered Marshall Institute, at Early Grove, where he resumed his 
education under the tutilage of his old army captain, D. W. Steager 
and where he remained for two years. He rejoined his uncle Cyrus 
Harris at Mill Creek, Chickasaw Nation in 1868 and assisted his 
uncle in the stock business. 


The political career of William M. Guy modestly began in 1870 
when he was appointed Secretary of the Chickasaw senate, which 


1 Records Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C. Records Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History, Jackson. For more extended sketch of an- 


cestry of Gov. Wm. M. Guy, see “Governor Cyrus Harris” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
vol. XV, p. 375 et. seq. 
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position he occupied for six years. In 18838, he became a member of 
the lower house of the legislature and in 1885 was chosen to the 
senate. His public life was influenced by his illustrious uncle, Gov. 
Cyrus Harris. The influx of white settlers among the Chickasaws 
began to assume proportions and to bear heavily in their influence 
upon the political affairs of the Nation. The issue became highly 
controversial in the summer of 1886 when William M. Guy became 
the candidate of the Progressive Party for the governorship of the 
Chickasaw Nation to succeed Gov. Jonas Wolfe. In this campaign, he 
was pitched against William L. Byrd of the Pullback or Full-blood 
Party. The result of the election held in August was close and was 
thrown into the legislature where the election of Guy was declared 
by a majority of one vote. 


The political situation in the Chickasaw Nation became tense 
during the administration of Gov. William M. Guy, provoked largely, 
it seems, through the lack of cooperation by the Byrd faction. A 
campaign to defeat his reelection two years later was inaugurated 
by the Byrd adherents, immediately after his induction into office. 
The efforts of Governor Guy for reelection in August, 1888, were 
defeated by William L. Byrd in a campaign which is memorable for 
its bitterness. For some unexplained reason, Governor Guy approved 
an act of the legislature passed on April 8, 1887 which disfranchised 
the adopted and intermarried white members of the tribe. The after- 
math of this action was evident in his campaign for reelection. On 
the face of the returns, Governor Guy had a clear majority of the 
votes cast but the controversy again was thrown into the legislature 
when that body undertook a canvass of the returns. The Byrd fac- 
tion controlled this body and the legislature, in order to accomplish 
Byrd’s election disregarded certain of the election returns which 
were favorable to Guy. Armed members of both factions gathered 
at Tishomingo and trouble was averted by a reference of the dispute 
to the Secretary of the Interior who recognized the declaration of 
the legislature and Governor Guy was ousted from office. Said the 
Indian Chieftain, of October 4, 1888, “Tf Guy had been an aggressive 
or quarrelsome man, many lives might have been sacrificed, but the 
nephew of old Governor Harris partakes of the kindly and peaceful 
disposition of his uncle and we look for nothing less than a satis- 
factory settlement.’’ This appraisal of his character, contemporaneous- 
ly written lingers as a tribute to his high, sterling worth. Governor 
Guy acknowledged his defeat with a moral heroics only to be met 
in men of superior courage. 


Governor Guy again became a candidate for the governorship in 
1890 but again suffered defeat by Governor Byrd who ran for re- 
election. He was elected to the senate in 1892 and succeeded himself 
in 1896. He represented the Chickasaws as a delegate to Washington 
in 1895 and 1897 during which years he also visited the States of 
Tennessee and Mississippi in the interest of his people. The matter 
of education enlisted his interest. He established the Sulphur 
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Neighborhood School at Sulphur and from October 18, 1900 to May 
3, 1902 served as trustee of that institution. The name of this school 
was subsequently changed to the Guy National School and later to 
the Sulphur National Institute. 


The governor was a progressive in his concept of the social and 
political life of his people and opposed all discriminating policies 
affecting the tribal members because of their quantity of Indian 
blood. In his official career, he invited the counsel and support of 
the dependable white members of the tribe but in no sense was he 
unmindful of the best interests of the full blood members. The 
Chickasaws had made wonderful progress after their removal to the 
West and had assumed an engaging posture among the Five Tribes. 
Governor Guy was unwilling that this advancement should be halted 
and insisted that his people should be prepared for the individualistic 
life of participating American citizenship, which was approaching. 
‘He actively supported the ratification of the Atoka Agreement of 
April 23, 1897 and the Supplemental Agreement of March 21, 1902. 
He was an active supporter of Palmer A. Mosely for Governor in 
the fall of 1902. 


The fidelity of Governor Guy to the welfare of his people is 
reflected in his fearless denunciation of October 27, 1888 addressed, 


“To the non-citizens residing in the Chickasaw Nation; 


“In reference to the anonymous call made by some of you and now 
in circulation throughout the Nation, for the non-citizens to meet in con- 
vention at the town of Purcell, I. T. on the 31st day of October, 1888, 
to organize a so-called Protective Association, I am forced to say in behalf 
of the truth, that it is an injustice to my country and people, that the 
representations made in that call are infamous lies fabricated for a pur- 
pose, by a lawless class of intruders in Pickens County, who had orders 
to get out of the limits of this Nation by the first day of November, 1888 
or be forcibly ejected therefrom. They have decided a cunning scheme with 
the hope of delaying the execution of that order and gaining time to better 
organize and strengthen their lawless band of mischief-makers, between 
the citizens and non-citizens, with a view of a final disruption of our 
national government. In short, it is another Oklahoma move and as the 
chief executive of this Nation, I deem it my duty to enter my protest 


compelled to remain, but can return from whence they came without 
hinderance or restraint. I shall lay the matter of this call at once before 


2 Purcell Register, October 27, 1888. 
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The governor maintained his interest in the political affairs of 
the Chickasaw Nation until all tribal affairs were folded up and its 
membership absorbed into American life. Upon the advent of State- 
hood for Oklahoma, he entered into retirement upon his farm near 
Sulphur, in Murray County, Oklahoma. He was accorded recogni- 
tion by Gov. C. N. Haskell, who on February 20, 1908 appointed him 
to his personal staff with the rank of Colonel. The governor belonged 
to the Masonie and Knights of Pythias secret societies.? 


Governor Guy married Maggie Lindsey at Ardmore on June 25, 
1890. She was a daughter of John Lindsey and Frances Simms, 
his wife, and was born at Oxford, Alabama. The governor passed 
away at his farm home near Sulphur on June 2, 1918 and is buried 
in the Oaklawn Cemetery at that place where his grave is marked 
by a plain marble slab. 


3“The Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men,” by O’Beirne, 
p. 125. “The Indian Territory,” by Gideon, p. 456. 
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GENERAL RICHARD BARNES MASON 
BY CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN. 


Few citizens of Oklahoma are familiar with the lives and services 
of the men who commanded the early army posts in the state. Some 
of these United States Army officers were born in states far away 
from this region; many of them saw their first service after gradu- 
ation from West Point at a frontier post in Indian Territory. One 
regiment of infantry served twenty years at Fort Gibson and re- 
ceived graduates from the Military Academy year after year to re- 
place men who were promoted, or, more often, to take the places of 
officers who died at the post then known as the ‘‘Grave Yard of the 
Army.’’ Many of these men participated in the Seminole War, the 
war with Mexico and at the time of the Civil War held high rank. 


Among these officers was Richard Barnes Mason, a native of 
Virginia and a descendant of Col. George Mason, English states- 
man and soldier during the reigns of Charles I. and Charles IL., 
who emigrated to the Virginia colony in 1654. General Mason’s 
erandfather, born in Virginia in 1726, was also named George Mason; 
author of the Declaration of Rights and the Constitution of Virginia, 
he was a celebrated member of the Continental Congress and of the 
national convention that framed the Constitution of the United 
States.1 


Richard Barnes Mason, born in Fairfax County, Virginia, Janu- 
ary 16, 1797, was the son of George Mason and Elizabeth Mary Ann 
Barnes Hooe, who were married April 22, 1784.? 


When twenty years of age Mason accepted an appointment as 
second lieutenant in the Eighth United States Infantry in the city 
of Washington on September 2, 1817.2 The same month he was 
promoted to a first heutenancy. From Camp Dorman, A. T., he 
wrote to General D. Parker in Washington, April 30, 1819, request- 


1 Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography, Philadelphia, 1888. 

2The Virginia Magazine of History, vol. XII., p. 319. According to Dumas 
Malone in his Dictionary of Biography (New York, 1928-32) Richard Barnes Mason 
was the son of George Mason VI. and his second wife Eleanor Patton, and a 
great-grandson of George Mason of Gunston. It seems reasonable to believe that 
he received his middle name of Barnes from his mother, Elizabeth Mary Ann 
Barnes Hooe. After the death of her husband Mrs. Mason married George Graham, 
Commissioner of the Land Office, and their son, General George Mason Graham, 
appointed William Tecumseh Sherman commander of the State Military College 
of Louisiana because he was aware of the affection his half-brother, General Mason, 
had for Sherman during their service in California (Lloyd Lewis, Sherman Fighting 
Prophet, New York, 1932, p. 112). Thanks are due to Mrs. Rebecca Johnston, 
Assistant Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, for information concerning 
the Mason family. 


3 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files”: Richard B. Mason, Va.; Appleton’s 
Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1888, vol. 4, p. 243. 
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ing that his commission be forwarded to him at Columbia, Tennessee. 
His captain’s commission was dated July 31, 1819.5 


The files of the War Department contain a letter from Col. 
N. Pinkney to Maj. Charles I, Nourse, Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General, Eastern Department, Governor’s Island, concerning Mason. 
Pinkney’s letter was dated Fort Howard, Wisconsin, April 3, 1821, 
and related : 


“Sir... painful task of reporting to you, an accident which happened 
yesterday, to Capt. Mason of my Regiment who I had detached with a party 
of men to the public saw mill, on Fox river, about ten miles above this 


Fort, for the purpose of running the mill to a more eligible site on Duck 
creek. 


“While at work ... some citizens delegated to him a man who had 
deserted from the fort some days previous.” One of the soldiers made 
impertinent remarks about the deserter and he was ordered to be silent. 
The man then refused to work and the “Captain boxed his ears with his 
open hand, and sent him to his business and went to his tent to write me 


a note on the subject of the mill. ... Bull (the soldier) appeared at the 
door of his tent and shot him—pigeon shot entered the right breast, a 
horrible ragged wound .. . not mortal.” 


Given leave of absence after this unhappy affair, Captain Mason 
dispatched a letter from Pohick Run, Fairfax County, Virginia, April 
30, 1821, to the secretary of war asking for a furlough in order that 
he might study military science at West Point. He was transferred 
to the Third Infantry June 1, 1821, and on October 23 of that year 
was assigned to the Fourth Infantry* 


Early in 1830 Captain Mason was ordered to Fort Crawford to 
the scene of hostilities between the Sauk and Fox Indians and the 
Sioux.’ As a captain of the First Infantry he participated in the 
Black Hawk War and after the battle of Bad Axe accompanied 
General Atkinson and other officers aboard the Warrvor, which 
dropped down the river to Prairie du Chien.8 


On March 4, 1833, Mason became a major of the recently organ- 
ized regiment of First Dragoons commanded by Col. Henry Dodge; 
Stephen Watts Kearny was the lieutenant colonel and Jefferson 
Davis, not long out of West Point, a first lieutenant. The regiment 
was assembled at Jefferson Barracks and one of the soldiers, several 
years later, wrote an interesting description of Major Mason: 


“A few days after our arrival here, an errand brought me early in 
the morning to the Major’s quarters. After I had twice knocked at the 
door, he called out in somewhat of a surly tone, ‘Come in!’ whereupon I 
obeyed the summons, and the next minute stood in the presence of Major 
Mason. He had not yet made his toilet, and sat at the breakfast table 


4 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files”: Richard B. Mason, Va. 

® American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” vol. 2, p. 842. 

8 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files’: Richard B. Mason, Va. 

7 Henry Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier 1815-1846, Philadelphia, 
1935, p. 82. 

8 Frank E. Stevens, The Black Hawk War, Chicago, 1903, p. 225. 
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sans culott, surrounded by his four favorite dogs. The apartment presented 
a bachelor-like appearance, and my first glance gave me no very favorable 
impression of its inmate. I have heard that he was a man severe to a 
fault, and although well esteemed by his brother officers on account of 
his soldiership, yet not much of a favorite with those under his com- 


mand.”’9 


A further account by the same writer tells of desertions by en- 
listed men during the first month. One of these soldiers on being ar- 
rested, pretended insanity and was sent to the hospital from which he 
escaped to the sutler’s store where he got so intoxicated that he did 
not recognize an officer; he was insolent and struck at him. The 
punishment the soldier received was characteristic of the day and 
age; a pyramid of muskets with fixed bayonets was made and the 
hands of the prisoner were tied to the top while his feet were fastened 
to the base. The Major, the doctor and two drummers took station 
in the center of the square near the deserter, and upon signal fifty 
lashes were laid upon his bare back with a cat-o-nine-tails. The 
man shrieked and fainted and when carried to the hospital his back 
was treated to a dose of salt and water, after which he was remanded 
to the guard house.!¢ 


After weeks and wecks of almost constant drills the first bat- 
talion paraded under Major Mason on November 9, 1833; the fol- 
lowing day the inspector general pronounced soldiers, equipment and 
horses in excellent order.1! Hildreth related that the regiment was 
‘“drilled by Major Mason, and considering the many disadvantages 
under which we labored, and very little practice . .. we came off with 
credit.’’ The Dragoons left Jefferson Barracks for Fort Gibson No- 
vember 20, 1833. Their march took them through Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, and they arrived at Camp Jackson, one and a quarter miles 
from Fort Gibson, shortly before Christmas.” 


The position of Colonel Dodge became a most unhappy one 
owing to the jealousy of some of his officers. He wrote to his friend 
George W. Jones in Michigan Territory, April 18, 1834, that 


“Davis who I appointed my adjt. was among the first to take a stand 
against me. Major Mason and Davis are now two of my most inveterate 
enemies. The desire of these gentlemen appears to be to harass me in small 
matters. They don’t want to fight. If Mason would say fight, I would 
go to the field with him with great pleasure ... to undertake an expedi- 
tion with such men I should run the risk of losing what little reputation 
I have acquired.”13 


9 Dragoon Campaign to the Rocky Mountains . . . by a Dragoon (Hildreth), 
New York, 1836, pp. 37, 43; Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary 
of the United States Army, Washington, 19038, vol. I, p. 695. 

10 Hildreth, op. cit., pp. 45-50. 

11 Louis Pelzer, Marches of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley, lowa City, 
Towa, 1917, p. 22. 

12 [bid., pp. 51, 52. 

13Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, Letters of Henry Dodge to Gen. George W. 
Jones,” Dr. William Salter (ed.), vol. III, No. 3, Third Series, pp. 221-22. 
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In spite of the bickering among the officers of his regiment Colonel 
Dodge departed with the Dragoons from Fort Gibson for the plains 
on June 15, 1834; he was accompanied by the artist George Catlin 
who wrote fascinating accounts of the expedition to the villages of 
the Comanches and Pawnee Picts. Catlin described the beautiful 
location of the Comanche village and the interest he, Major Mason 
and some of the other officers had in investigating the immense troops 
of horses belonging to the Indians; they had heard reports that the 
Comanches were the owners of splendid Arabian horses but he found 
them ‘‘a medley group of all colors and shapes, the beautiful Arabian 
we had so often heard of at the East .. . must be a horse of the 
imagination.’’14 Mason was fond of hunting and this expedition across 
the prairies gave him and other officers an opportunity to hunt and 
kill buffaloes.1® 


After a conference with the Plains Indians the command set out 
on the return trip July 28 and reached Fort Gibson after many 
hardships caused by the excessive heat, lack of water, and illness. 
Major Mason sent his three companies of exhausted and ill men twenty 
miles up the Arkansas River in the Creek Nation, hoping the change 
to a healthier location would restore them. Here they built log cabins 
with clapboard roofs which they occupied for some time.!® 


“Two of the Dragoon companies now here are almost naked; they 
left Jefferson Barracks last spring and have had no clothing since, the 
unissued clothing of those companies left at that place, has not yet reached 
this. Many of the men have their bare feet on the ground, without even 
a@ mockasin to cover them & are wearing buckskin leggings for want of 
pantaloons” and have only tents to live in. 


“There is I believe at this post [Fort Gibson] a large building built 
I believe, by the troops and occupied as a tavern which contains not less 
than seven good rooms besides kitchen &c. This building together with 
the Billiard room which of itself is large enough for half a company.. .” 
Lieutenant Miles wrote Mason that the buildings “outside the pickets” 
occupied by Stokes and Stambaugh were necessary for their convenience. 
“The buildings occupied by ‘camp women’ are in most part their private 
property having been suffered to erect them at their own expense by the 
present comd officer’s predecessors.’’17 


It appears that Mason and Davis were not such close friends as 
Colonel Dodge had thought; Mason, on December 24, 1834, charged 
that Acting Assistant Quartermaster Davis was absent from reveille 
roll-call and he reminded him that he had ordered all officers of his 


command to attend the roll-call of their respective companies. ‘‘ Lieut. 
Davis did in a highly disrespectful, insubordinate, and contemptuous 


14 George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition 
of the North American Indians, Philadelphia, 1857, vol. 2, pp. 489, 491. aay 

15 Lieut. T. B. Wheelock’s Journal: American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” 
vol. v. pp. 373-382. an 

16 Quartermaster General, “Hall of Records,” Fort Myers, Virginia: Mason to 
Jesup, August 30, 1834. 

17 AGO, OFD, 245 M. 34. Mason to Jesup, Fort Gibson, October 10, 1834. 
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manner, abruptly turn upon his heel and walk off saying at the 
same time ‘Hum.’ ’’ He was ordered back by Major Mason who in- 
formed him he was not in the habit of receiving such treatment and 
that he must consider himself under arrest and return to his quarters ; 
Davis stared Major Mason full in the face and showed no intention 
of obeying the order of his superior officer. When Mason repeated 
his command Davis, still staring the Major in the face demanded, 
““Now are you done with me?’’ and did not go to his quarters until 
after Mason had repeated his order the third time. A court-martial 
of Davis was held at Fort Gibson February 12, 1835, and the verdict 
was “‘guilty of specifications exhibited against him, except the words 
‘highly disrespectful, insubordinate, and contemptuous conduct’ 
wherever they occur in the specifications; and attach no criminality 
to the facts of which he is found guilty.’’8 


The western Indians had been promised by Colonel Dodge that 
a council would be held in their country and on May 18, 1835, Major 
Mason left Fort Gibson with a detachment of Dragoons for the 
headwaters of Little River to establish a camp where the conference 
could be held. They marched southwest about one hundred fifty 
miles to a position near the site of Lexington, Oklahoma, where they 
would be in touch with Coffee’s trading post on Red River. The 
post, in the edge of the Cross Timbers, was called Camp Holmes. Lieut. 
Augustine Fortunatus Seaton of the Seventh Infantry was sent from 
Fort Gibson June 16 with a force of soldiers to cut a wagon road 
through to Mason’s camp. He also conveyed provisions for the troops. 


About the first of July the Comanche and other plains Indians 
began to arrive at Mason’s camp in great numbers. They established 
their camp eight or ten miles from Camp Holmes and one authority 
claimed there were seven thousand present. Major Mason became dis- 
turbed at the menacing attitude of the Indians and dispatched Osage 
messengers to Fort Gibson asking for reinforcements. General Ar- 
buckle immediately sent two companies of the Seventh Infantry under 
Capt. Francis Lee, and a piece of ordnance. On August 6 General 
Arbuckle and Gov. Montfort Stokes left for Camp Holmes with two 
more companies of the Seventh as an escort, After the conference 
the dragoons reached Fort Gibson on September 5; the men were in 
good condition and had suffered no loss.19 The day after his return 
to Fort Gibson Major Mason wrote to a friend in Washington des- 
cribing some of his adventures on the plains: ‘‘We lived on buffalo 
meat principally. I killed some few, as I did also bear, deer and tur- 
keys; but caught no wild horses. The sports of the chase TI enjoyed 
you may know; and assure you often wished for you to witness the 


( Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Survey of a Wagon Road from Fort Smith to the Colorado 
River,” Grant Foreman, vol. XII, No. I, p. 83, note 17); Grant Foreman, Pioneer 
Days in the Early Southwest, Cleveland, 1926, pp. 160-64 
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immense number of buffalo that were often in full view of the 
camp, from within a few hundred yards to almost as far as the eye 
could reach. 


“‘T saw one of our Osage hunters ride up at full speed along 
side of a large buffalo cow, and killed her with a single arrow. It 
was shot entirely through her; it went in on the right and passed out 
on the left side, and was lost in the prairie, breaking a rib in its 
passage. 


‘‘T saw another of the Osages kill a large cow with a single 
arrow. He shot it into her, up to within a few inches (say two or 
three) of the feathered end; he caught hold of it, pulled it out, 
and shot it into her again, when she immediately fell. This of course 
was at full speed.’’#? 


In a letter written in Washington City, March 14, 1836, to 
Lewis Cass, secretary of war, Major Mason stated: ‘‘I fully agree 
with [Mr. Austin J. Raines] ... in the beneficial results that would 
arise from, and the very favourable impression it would make upon 
the Comanchie and other roving bands of Indians on our South West 
border, to have a deputation of their Chiefs visit the Seat of Govern- 
ment & travel through the interior of our country, but I differ 
entirely from that Gentleman as to the Manner of getting a depu- 
tation of Chiefs to visit this place. There cannot be a doubt in the 
Mind of any disinterested man at all conversant with Indian Matters 
as they now stand in the South West, that if it is the wish of the 
Department to have some of the Chiefs of the Roving band visit the 
seat of Government, that’ instructions should be given to the officer 
Commanding on that frontier to take such steps to effect the object 
as to him might seem fit, I assure you it will then be accomplished 
in less time, & at less expense, than by the employment of a Special 
Agent for the purpose, there is not, & will not be any difficulty 
whatever in effecting the object. 


‘‘No intercourse was held with these roving bands previous to 
the Dragoon expedition in that quarter in 1834, when they very 
readily sent in a deputation to Fort Gibson upon being asked to do 
so, at the treaty held by Gov. Stokes and Genl. Arbuckle in August 
last with those Indians, at Camp Holmes in the Grand prairie West 
of the cross timbers, they expressed the greatest desire to be permit- 
ted to visit the President of the United States, & stated they would 
at all times be in readiness to come into Fort Gibson, preparitory 
[sic] to their visit to Washington... . 


‘‘Nor can I agree with Mr. Raines that it is ‘idle to send an 
armed force on those prairies to effect an object of this nature,’ the 
result of the expedition of the Dragoons from Fort Gibson in 1834 


20 Niles’ Weekly Register, Octeber 17, 1835, p. 106. Copied from Army and 
Navy Chronicle. 
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& 5, proves the error of that Gentleman’s opinions, for their object 
(& it was one ‘of this Nature’) was most fully accomplished in both 
instances, & has left those people, in my opinion, very friendly & 
well disposed towards us. 


“‘Mr. Raines speaks of those Indians having ‘torn up the Treaty 
made by the Commissioners on the part of the Government & said 
they had no treaty with us & those that contracted, had no right 
to enter into any such treaty,’ he certainly must be misinformed 
on that subject, for a large number of the various bands of roving 
Indians was assembled at Camp Holmes & the treaty was entered 
into & signed by their acknowledged Chiefs. 


‘““I was present & know the fact, it is not probable they would 
in a few weeks afterwards tear up the paper & deny having made 
a treaty, particularly when they gave up Nothing by this treaty, it 
being one entirely of amity & friendship entered into by themselves, 
the whites, & the Red People under the immediate protection of 
our Government, it is well known how much importance Indians 
attach to a written paper & how carefully they preserve it... If 
those people have torn up the copy of the treaty that was given them, 
I am well convinced in my own mind that they have been instigated 
to the act by some white man who has his own views to answer by 
it; that those people commit depredations upon the Texians, is al- 
together probable, for it was fully explained to them by the Com- 
missioners last Summer that the Texians were not subject to, or under 
the control of our government.’’21 


Mason became a lieutenant colonel July 4, 1836, and was sent 
to Fort Des Moines to relieve Kearny who had also been promot- 
ed. Fort Des Moines (No. 1) was located on the right bank of the 
Mississippi above the mouth of the Des Moines River, near the site 
of the present Montrose. In a letter to the war department Sep- 
tember 18, 1836, Colonel Mason wrote: ‘‘A town has been laid off 
at this place and lots sold, which takes in a part of our garrison .. .’’ 
On receipt of this communication it was decided to abandon the 
post without delay ‘‘rather than encounter the conflict with the 
land-grasping element in the western section,’’ especially as Colonel 
Mason reported men were putting up buildings and making arrange- 
ments to sell whisky to the soldiers and Indians. 


A feeble garrison remained at Fort Des Moines during the win- 
ter; the soldiers suffered with intermittent fever and in the spring 
the camp was invaded by fleas. Colonel Mason, who had been on 
detached duty at St. Louis and elsewhere during the winter, returned 
to Fort Des Moines in the spring. He addressed a letter to the war 
department March 30, 1837, asking for information as to the probable 


21 Office Indian Affairs, Misc. File. Washington, March 14, 1836: Major 
R. B. Mason. : 


22 Army and Navy Chronicle, vol, IIT, No. 3, p. 45, 
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time the post would be retained in order that he might know how 
to regulate his requisitions for needed supplies. Mason’s last official 
communication from Fort Des Moines was dated June 1, 1837. He 
notified the department: ‘‘The post is this day abandoned, and the 
squadron takes up its march for Fort Leavenworth. It has been de- 
layed until this date in order that the grass might be sufficiently 
high to afford grazing for the horses, as corn cannot be had on some 
parts of the route.’’23 


; Gen. James C. Parrott of Keokuk, Iowa, who served as a sergeant 
in Company I of the United States Dragoons, described Colonel 
Mason as ‘‘an aristocratic Virginian, a large portly man, six feet 
in height. He possessed all the peculiarities of a southerner, ac- 
centuated.’’24 


Charges were preferred®* by Lieut. L. B. Northrop, First Drag- 
oons,”® against Major Mason, who requested a Court of Inquiry to 
investigate the accusations. The court, composed of Lieut. Col. 
Sullivan Burbank, president, Major Clifton Wharton, Brevet Major 
Nathaniel Young, as members, and Lieut. 8. G. Simmons, recorder, sat 
at Fort Gibson December 20, 1836.27 


“Courts of Inquiry may be ordered only upon the demand of an officer 
or soldier whose conduct is to be investigated, by the President or any 
commanding officer. It does not give opinions, except when specially ordered 
to do so, but simply states the facts disclosed by its investigations into 
the accusations or imputations against the officer or soldier who has de- 
manded the inquiry, and its conclusions therefrom. A court of inquiry 
consists of one or more officers, not exceeding three and a recorder. It 
has the power to summon and question witnesses, and makes a full exami- 
nation of all the circumstances following the form of record prescribed 
for the general court martial.”28 


Three charges, which included fifteen specifications, were made 
against Major Mason. Charge 1 was ‘‘ Disobedience of General Order 
and Regulations’’ and the specifications were to the effect that 
Mason had at camp near Fort Gibson, on or about December 26, 
1834, in disobedience of General Order No. 37 of April 28, 1832, 
confined to his quarters Lieutenant Northrop although that officer 
had given reason to believe that no act of his was a case in which 


23 Annals of Iowa, Des Moines, “Fort Des Moines (No. 1), Iowa, vol. II, nos. 
5-6, Third Series, pp. 359-362. 

24 [bid., p. 367. 

25 Army and Navy Chronicle, October 13, 1836. 

26 Lucius Ballinger Northrop of South Carolina was graduated from the Mili- 
tary Academy July 1, 1827; he became a brevet second lieutenant in the Seventh 
Infantry four years later and on August 14, 1833, he was transferred to the First 
Dragoons. He served in that regiment until he was dropped on January 8, 1848; 
he was re-instated in August of that year. He resigned in 1861, and served until 
the close of the Civil War in the Confederate army (Heitman, op cit., vol. I, p. 751). 

27 War Department, Office of the Judge Advocate General, December 11, 1940; 
Army and Navy Chronicle, January 26, 1837, copied from Arkansas Gazette (Little 
Rock). 

283 Nelson’s Encyclopaedia, vol. Ill, p. 420. 
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close confinement was permitted ; the second specification stated that 
on December 24, 1834, Mason had confined to his quarters First 
Lieut. Jefferson Davis and retained him there for three days. Davis 
first applied to Mason for relief from close confinement but appar- 
ently with no success, as he then appealed to General Arbuckle “‘for 
protection against the oppression under which he was suffering.’’ This 
act of Mason’s was also said to be in disobedience to General Order 
No. 37. In specification three it was stated that Major Mason on 
December 20, 1834, failed to report the arrest of Lieutenant North- 
rop at a camp near Fort Gibson to General Arbuckle until after De- 
cember 21 when he offered to withdraw charges and release Lieuten- 
ant Northrop, plainly showing ‘‘his intention to arrest and release 
without the sanction of the commander of the Post.’’ 


Charge 2—‘‘ Arbitrary and oppressive conduct,’’ included nine 
specifications which paint a picture of the time and place not other- 
wise to be found. It appeared that when Major Mason visited the 
new quarters on December 20, 1834, he did not find a single officer 
present with the working parties or about the buildings. Noticing 
only the absence of Lieutenant Northrop and Lieutenant Davis he 
forthwith sent Lieut. William Eustis, Acting Adjutant of the Drag- 
oons, to arrest them, ‘‘thus making a distinction in his conduct to 
the officers under his command, or watching some and passing over 
others.’? Mason was next charged with confining Northrop to his 
tent with a view to arbitrarily punishing him without submitting his 
conduct to the jurisdiction of a court martial. Northrop also charged 
that sometime between November 24 and December 28, 1834, Mason 
reproved him in the usual manner of that officer for not attending 
to the proper discharge of the duty of a man in his company detailed 
for duty in the quartermaster department, although the lieutenant 
had received no previous order. Moreover, he had no reason to be- 
ae that such duties were expected of him or required of any other 
officer. 


The next specification depicts the arbitrary attitude of Mason 
and the bad effects of the closely restricted life of these men without 
any distractions from the outer world to break the deadly monotony 
of their existence. On or about December 7, 1834, at the Dragoon 
stables, Mason directed Lieutenant Jefferson Davis in command of 
E Company of the Dragoons to send Corporal Harrison and Bugler 
Reid of his company to the officer of the day to be put upon the 
wooden horse. This was a ridged or studded device with long wooden 
pegs for legs on which soldiers were condemned to sit astride as a 
military punishment. Davis had previously ascertained that the 
breaking loose of the horse which Corporal Harrison was leading was 
unavoidable but Mason had ordered him under guard and directed 
Lieutenant Northrop, officer of the day, to place both Harrison and 
Reid on the wooden horse. Upon Northrop’s inquiring if the non- 
commissioned officer should be thus punished Mason replied yes, 
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thus violating paragraph 129, General Army Regulations and sub- 
jecting Corporal Harrison, one of the best non-commissioned officers 
in the squadron, to a degrading punishment without a trial. 


On or about December 21, 1834, Major Mason ordered privates 
Parker, Dickerson, Reynolds and Fielding of the Dragoon regiment 
on the wooden horse to remain there until midnight and until two 
o’clock the following day. This punishment was decreed because a 
pair of hand-cuffs were missing and the men were to be kept on 
the wooden horse until they were accounted for. In about an hour 
the prisoner who had secreted the hand-cuffs produced them and 
when Lieutenant Northrop reported the fact to Major Mason he re- 
marked the prisoner should be whipped; when the lieutenant had 
walked away Mason called the corporal of the guard and authorized 
him to deliver up the prisoner to the four Dragoons in order that they 
might whip him as satisfaction for the humiliating punishment they 
_ had unjustly received. 


According to specification six, Major Mason, near Fort Gibson, 
confined Private Hammond of H. Company, Dragoons, under guard 
from or about January 10 to the first of February, 1835. During 
the days of the period he caused the private to walk under charge 
of Sentinel No. 1 with a pair of saddle bags weighted with stone re- 
gardless of the fact that Private Hammond had been neither charged 
nor tried.29 Similar punishment was decreed by Mason for Private 
Geurley of K. Company from April 9 to April 12, 1835, when he was 
compelled to walk under charge of sentinel with a pair of saddle 
bags weighted with sixty pounds of stone from ‘‘revelee until totor’’ 
the first day and from ‘‘revalee until guard mounting’’ the next. 
Mason refused the prisoner permission to cease walking to attend 
to eating and other necessary wants; Geurley being small and young 
became lame after the first day and remained so after his release— 
all without charge against him or a trial. 


In the light of present day opinion Mason appears to have 
acted in a most arbitrary manner and to have overreached his auth- 
ority when he refused permission to Private Corbit, Company F, 
Dragoons, to leave his post and go in search of a thief who had his 
watch. Corbit, with a detail of the squadron had been ordered to 
report from the camp in the Creek Nation to Fort Gibson to assist 
in erecting the Dragoon quarters, which apparently put him under 
the immediate command of Lieutenant Colonel Burbank, then com- 
mandant of Fort Gibson. Private Corbit, when informed that he was 
under the sole control of Lieutenant Carter, quartermaster of the 
post, related the facts to that officer who lent him a horse and 
granted him a permit countersigned by Colonel Burbank. On the 
return of Corbit Major Mason sent for him, threatened to tie him 


29 For similar punishments at military posts in the Indian Territory see Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 2, “Military Discipline in Early Oklahoma” by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, pp. 140-44 
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up and whip him and he had the private put in irons and kept him 
there even after Lieutenant Carter applied to the Major for his re- 
lease. The following day when Carter found the man still in irons 
he applied to Colonel Burbank, who found upon inquiry that the 
prisoner had been freed after being in irons from October 22 to 
October 24, 1834. 


Specification nine is quoted in full as it gives an enlightening 
account of matters at Fort Gibson during the regime of Mason: 
«|, Qnd Lieut. L. B. Northrop of the Regiment of Dragoons 
U. 8. A. having on or about the 17th or 18th of March 1835 invited 
the officers and visitors of the post to a party, the said Lieut. North- 
rop having been informed on or about the morning of the 11th March 
1835 that Major Mason as aforesaid had remarked that he no longer 
would permit parties in the camp the aforesaid Lieut. Northrop in 
order that the amusements of the evening should not be interrupted 
and to avoid collision with the said Major Mason’s views procured 
a room at the Settlers [sutler]| store, above two hundred yards from 
the nearest quarters, and entirely without the precincts of camp, 
about 9 or 10 o’clock the aforesaid Major Mason sent the officer of 
the day to direct the Settler to close his doors and to order all present 
to retire, the officer of the day, Capt. [Jesse] Bean U. S. Dragoons 
informed the said Major Mason that it was not a casual meeting of 
young men but that there were visitors of age and high publie stand- 
ing or words to that effect. Major Mason as aforesaid directed him 
to do as ordered. Thus affronting Lieut. Northrop and Company, 
this after Major Mason had on several oceasions a short time previous 
permitted parties immediately in camp, being present at one or two 
himself and had never given any order previous forbidding them or 
had interferred with any other officers, but had sanctioned parties 
in Camp, and when at Camp Jackson in 1834 in charge of the entire 
police of camp in the widest sence [sic] on or about the month of 
Jan. got drunk and taken an active part in one of the most noisy 
parties which ever occurred in the vicinity of Fort Gibson.’’ 


Charge 3, ‘‘Conduct unbecoming a gentleman and a Command- 
ing Officer,’’ contained six specifications, most of which show Mason 
in a bad light. He was accused of taking advantage of his rank to 
make insulting remarks about Lieutenant Northrop to an officer of 
another corps; this not being enough he repeated his insult in evidence 
before the court on the trial of Northrop, ‘‘thus publicly insulting a 
prisoner without any necessity who by his particular position there, 
and the general relative position with the aforesaid Major Mason had 
no redress.’’ 


When General Arbuckle, in January, 1835, wished Mason to re- 
new the arrest of Lieutenant Northrop which had been suspended, 
he evaded carrying into effect this direction which would have frus- 
trated the object for which Mason had been watching the lieutenant; 
he was also charged with equivocation to Arbuckle and inconsistaney 
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in his evidence during the trial of Northrop. Mason was said to have 
placed his charges against his junior officer in an aggravated light 
when giving evidence against him ‘‘and conducted himself as an 
individual pursecuter and not as an official prosecutor’’ when he 
testified that he had seen Northrop in the suttler’s shop by day and 
night; also by ‘‘testifying under oath to what was untrue, namely 
that he Major Mason saw the aforesaid Lieut. Northrop out in the 
snow at a wolf fight, the 2nd of the only two which ever occurred 
at the Dragoon Camp.”’’ 


Major Mason, while in conversation with the commanders of two 
of the companies of Dragoons of his squadron on the deficiencies of 
clothing, suggested, as a method which he had employed, the appropri- 
ation of the effects of dead men and deserters who frequently left 
new articles which could be turned into the item ‘‘worn’’ and thus 
supply the needs of men during the winter. 


A charge against Major Mason that puts him in a bad light was 
the statement that he ‘‘did in the vicinity of Fort Gibson in the 
Month of Dec. 1834 open a Faro Bank, and deal, being prepared 
with a quantity of new 10 cent pieces, used as counters by the said 
Major Mason and issued and redeemed as dollars.’’ A similar charge 
was made that during the winter of 1835, Mason, ‘‘when in full 
charge of the interior police of the Dragoon Camp in the vicinity 
of Fort Gibson which constituted him the immediate commanding 
officer of Camp, was engaged in an association with one or more 
individuals and established a Faro Bank or joint stock of which the 
said Major Mason was generally dealer, and counters being prepared 
and notice given when the bank would open. The aforesaid Major 
Mason did deal in the months of Jan. and Feb. 1835, both within 
the garrison and at the public house attached to Fort Gibson.’’ 


The Court of Inquiry in conclusion stated that ‘‘all the charges, 
and specifications which were laid before it for examination had 
their origin in a spirit of recrimination, a motive of action which, 
although in certain instances it may lead to disclosures of official 
delinquencies, in much more numerous cases only terminates in per- 
sonal controversies prejudicial to the best interests of the service, 
furnishing evidence of temper far from creditable to the party who 
indulges in it.’’*? 


In compliance with a request of the Cherokees, Governor Stokes, 
Cherokee agent, sent invitations to ten Indian tribes to meet at Taka- 
toka on September 15, 1838. Mason, at Fort Leavenworth, learned 
of the meeting and sent a letter to Gen. Edmund P. Gaines at St. 
Louis, telling him that the Indians from the Red River to the upper 
Mississippi planned an attack upon the white people. Indian Super- 
intendent William Armstrong did not attend the council because of 
illness, but he assured the war department there was no foundation 
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for the reports. General Gaines had ordered troops from Fort Leaven- 
worth and Jefferson Barracks and even asked the governors of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas to call out the militia of their states. Mason’s 
absurd letter was widely copied in newspapers of the country.*4 


A site was selected for a new army post in 1838, by Capt. John 
Stuart and Maj. Charles Thomas; it was called Camp Illinois but 
the name was later changed to Fort Wayne. This post was designed 
for a dragoon station and in the spring of 1839 Colonel Mason, with 
four troops of dragoons was ordered to the place to build tae bar- 
racks.32_ There was much anxiety among the citizens of Arkansas who 
anticipated disturbances among the Indians and this fort was built 
to relieve their fear. 


On August 25, 1840, work was suspended at Fort Wayne and 
Colonel Mason and the Dragoons were sent back to Fort Gibson.33 


In his diary Col. Ethan Allen Hitchcock noted, November 26, 
1841, at Fort Gibson: ‘‘ . . . spent the evening with Mason, who was 
formerly a Captain in the old 8th Infantry with me in 1820-21 at 
Bay of St. Louis. He thinks [John] Ross a raseal, i. e., an artful, 
cunning, shrewd, managing, ambitious man . . . I am inclined to 
think that Ross is merely ambitious of elevating his nation into per- 
fect independence. It is known that he [Ross] wishes all the U. S. 
troops withdrawn. Mason thinks that Fort Wayne (Beatty’s Prairie) 
should be continued if it be designed to establish the cordon of posts 
projected along the frontier.’’ Mason was in command of Fort 
Gibson at this time and he was greatly astonished at facts told him 
by Hitchcock ‘‘tending to the proof of great frauds having been 
committed in this country in feeding Indians. ’”°4 


Continuing his journal at Fort Gibson, January 19, 1842, Hitch- 
cock related that Colonel Mason ‘‘looks to his ice house and prays 
for cold weather . . . some years the ice is not to be had in sufficient 
quantities to fill the ice house, or it is bad, not solid and clear.’’ 
Five days later Hitchcock wrote: I also urged Col. Mason to send 
a quantity of damaged provisions, of which he has a large quantity 
on hand, as a gratuity to the Seminole band under Coacooche over 
the Arkansas near the mouth of Grand River. He told me he thought 
he would do it.”’ 
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“Two or three days ago I spoke to Col. Mason of the gambling 
carried on here and described some of the things I had seen and 
more I had heard of—alluding to the dissipations at the post gen- 
erally . . . expressed apprehension that the attention of the public 
might be particularly called to the moral condition and character 
of the Post.’’% 


Colonel Mason showed Hitchcock an order he was about to issue 
prohibiting all gambling and ecard playing within Fort Gibson and 
announcing his intention to punish cases of violation of his order 
‘“without respect to persons.’’ Mason’s notice stated he intended 
to remove from the garrison all persons known to be blacklegs, 
‘gamblers and loafers; he would not allow persons from other states 
to run horse races at the fort; all arrivals at MeDermott’s tavern 
must register, giving their name, residence, and business; to complete 
the matter he ordered the tavern closed in June.*® 


Colonel Mason wrote Cherokee Agent P. M. Butler on June 14, 
1842, stating: ‘‘ ... there are now many gamblers in the Cherokee 
Nation, particularly in the vicinity of Mrs. Coody’s & John Drew’s 
on the Bayou Manard, I do not know all of their names but I believe 
I can give you some of them viz: Smith (commonly called big Smith 
or goggle-eyed Smith), Davis, McMilland, Willison, the latter has set- 
tled and lives between this and the Verdigris river & was once arrested 
as a notorious gambler by the troops at this Fort at the instance of 
Capt: Armstrong the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in this quar- 
ter, but was let off, upon a promise to good behaviour, and at the 
instance of some of the Cherokees, he has again been playing at 
Faro & gambling in this vicinity .. .”’ 


In Letters From the Frontier Major General George A. Mc- 
Call? related that Colonel Mason had two squadrons of dragoons 
hutted half a mile from Fort Gibson. He described him as an ardent 
sportsman who owned some fine dogs. They often hunted together and 
in a spirit of rivalry agreed that when they stopped shooting at the 
end of the day, they would empty from their pockets the birds they 
had shot. They each brought in from twenty to thirty birds a day 
and never differed more than two and generally they had the same 
number of birds. McCall wrote his brother in great glee that he had 
a ‘‘high-bred imported stock’’ dog named Blue, a pup of Mason’s 
celebrated setter Nell, by an imported pointer. 


35 Ibid., pp. 90, 98. 
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Coacooche (Wild Cat) and Alligator, a Seminole chief, with 
a delegation of their people went to Washington late in 1843, to inter- 
view the heads of the Indian Office to try to learn the status of 
affairs of their tribe. On their return to the Indian Territory they 
found their people destitute. They were encamped around Fort Gib- 
son and the great flood in the Arkansas and Grand rivers in 1844 
had destroyed all of their supplies; they were reduced to begging 
and Colonel Mason issued rations to prevent them from starving.*® 


Colonel Mason became ill and a wordy controversy as to which 
of two captains succeeded to command of the fort, and the records 
of attempted arrest of each by the other became amusing and con- 
sumed many pages before Mason left his sick bed again to assume 
command and end the quarrel. Mason at that time reported the 
building of a house twenty-two by forty feet to be used as a church 
and school room. Church services had formerly been held in the 
post library which was too small for the congregation. 


The Commandant and Goy. Pierce M. Butler, Cherokee agent, 
were bitter enemies and Mason ordered Butler to remove his office 
from the reservation, claiming that his Indian charges were objec- 
tionable to the army officers. He also ordered the sutler in the post 
not to trade with the Indians or sell them goods but he afterwards re- 
laxed this command. The Fort Gibson Jockey Club was organized 
in July, 1844, and Governor Butler was made the president; races 
were run on a track laid out many years before by the Seventh In- 
fantry—This was also frowned upon by Colonel Mason.*? 


Secretary of War Wilkins, in the autumn of 1844, sent a com- 
mission to the Cherokee Nation to investigate conditions and learn 
if the laws were equably inforced; President Tyler had appointed 
as members of the commission Roger Jones, Adjutant General of the 
army, Cherokee Agent Butler and Colonel Mason. The commission 
was organized November 15 and the investigation was commenced 
December 4 at Tahlontuskee, the council ground of the Old Settlers 
on the Illinois River near the home of John Jolly.‘ Hearings were 
held at Tahlequah from the first to the sixteenth of January, 
1845, when the commission returned to Fort Gibson. In Tahlequah 
the members of the commission were treated with the greatest respect 
and they left the town with the good wishes of the citizens.‘! 


‘““The thoroughness of their investigation, the lucidity of their 
report, the personnel of the board—all men of high standing—pre- 
clude the idea of a partial investigation or a report determined by 
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partisan bias. To show that there was ample opportunity for the 
Old Settlers and Treaty party to present their grievances, as well 
as for the Ross party, the committee reported that on December 4, 
5, 6, 1844, a council of the Cherokees met the commission near Fort 
Gibson. There was an attendance of 485, of whom 286 were Old Set- 
tlers, and 195 of the Treaty party .. .’’42 


Colonel Mason, greatly exasperated by the conduct of the en- 
listed men in frequenting disorderly houses outside the reservation, 
ordered the guard doubled, the gates of the post closed at retreat, and 
the rolls called at unexpected hours.‘ These restrictions were prob- 
ably the result of a disgraceful affair between the soldiers and some 
Cherokees at the house of the notorious Polly Spaniard. The Cherokee 
Advocate of March 27, 1845, published a letter Mason had written 
in 1843 objecting to testimony of Indians being accepted in court 
against that of the military. He said one half barrel of whiskey 
would buy oaths enough to swear away the commissions of all of the 
officer’s at the post. Indian testimony was not accepted in Arkansas 
or Missouri so why should it be in Indian Territory. 


Bill Conner, a Delaware Indian, brought to the Cherokee agency 
in March, 1845, a white boy who said his name was Gillis or Giles. 
He lived in Texas when stolen by the Comanches. Connor claimed he 
bought the boy from a Comanche chief, paying for him a gun and 
a horse worth $300. Cherokee Agent Butler, who paid the Indian 
one hundred dollars, was to retain possession of the lad until the 
wishes of the Indian department were learned. Colonel Mason wrote 
that he fully concurred in Butler’s views and earnestly recommended 
that the boy ‘‘be ransomed, & the Indian be promptly paid, liberally 
and in full.’’#4 


The Indian Commission reported January 17, 1845; the full 
report was printed in the Cherokee Advocate, June 12. It was recom- 
mended that the Cherokee authorities be heard in support of claims 
against the United States and that a new treaty be concluded based 
on promises of President Tyler in his letter of September 20, 1841. 


Authority was given the sutler at Fort Gibson to sell liquor 
to the soldiers under regulations issued by Colonel Mason, who re- 
ported that drunkenness had greatly decreased and disorderly houses 
in the vicinity had been abandoned.” 


In the journal kept by Lieut. James William Abert, topograph- 
ical engineer, on his trip from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas River 


42 Thomas Valentine Parker, Ph. D., The Cherokee Indians, New York, 1907, 
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to St. Louis in the autumn of 184546 he reported that he and his 
party laughed at the hardships they had endured on the way when 
they were seated within the hospitable walls of Fort Gibson on Oc- 
tober 21. They were delighted to meet ‘‘with gentlemen and ladies, 
and [to be] participating with them those comforts and elegancies 
from which we had for so long been banished.’’ They found at Fort 
Gibson several companies of infantry, and one of the First Dragoons. 
Of Colonel Mason he wrote: ‘‘It would be presumption in me to 
speak of so accomplished and well known an officer; but I cannot 
refrain from expressing my grateful sense of the kindness and hos- 
pitality with which we were received and treated by himself and 
his amiable lady, and indeed, by all the officers and ladies attached 
to the command.’’ 


Abert well deserved his cordial treatment at Fort Gibson, as 
his expedition was the first to make the journey of six hundred miles 
with wagons from Bent’s Fort to the settlements by way of the 
Canadian River. Added glory was his because he had accomplished 
his mission without a battle or loss of life.4* 


When, early in the spring of 1846, Colonel Mason was ordered 
to New York on recruiting duty, he was succeeded by Col. Gustavus 
Loomis as commandant of Fort Gibson.*8 


In his memoirs Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman wrote that he 
reported for recruiting service in May, 1846, to the general super- 
intendent for that duty, Col. Richard B. Mason, at Governor’s Island. 
In the summer the U. S. store-ship Lexington was preparing to go 
to California; she sailed July 14, 1846, carrying Sherman and several 
other officers who became famous in the years to come. Among 
them were Halleck, Ord and Loeser. Colonel Mason boarded the 
ship and sailed down the bay and out to sea with his friends, re- 
turning to New York with the tug.4® Colonel Mason was still in 
New York in November preparing to proceed to California to super- 
sede Col. J. D. Stevenson in the command of the California expedi- 
tion.*© ‘‘He designs to charter a vessel to take him to Chagres im- 
mediately; from thence he will cross to the Pacific, and take one of 
the government vessels for San Francisco. It is also said that Col. 
Stevenson was notified by telegraph of the intention to supersede 
him, and that this was the cause of his hasty departure.’ The fol- 
lowing day The Sun contained an item to the effect that Colonel 
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Stevenson had not been Superseded ; he was ranked by Mason who 
would take command until the arrival of General Kearny. 


The New York Morning Express, Saturday, November 14, 1846, 
quoted from the Union that Colonel Mason ranked Stevenson; that 
he deserved ‘‘all of the compliments which the New York Courier 
pays him, if we may judge from the character he has already at- 
tained, and from the impressions which every one who sees him, 
derives from the amiable as well as manly bearing of the man.’’ 
Colonel Mason and Lieutenant Watson, of the Navy, sailed from 
New York on the tenth, in a fast sailing vessel for Chagres, intending 
to go from there to the Pacific. Colonel Mason was to have military 
command in California until the arrival of General Kearny and Wat- 
son carried dispatches to the commanding officer of the United States 
squadron in the Pacific.52 


Mason arrived in California aboard the store-ship Hrie in March. 
Col. Philip St. George Cooke with his battalion of Mormons had 
_ reached California and all of the troops considered General Kearny 
as the rightful commander, although Fremont was still at Los Angeles, 
calling himself the governor, issuing orders and holding his Cali- 
fornia Volunteers in defiance of General Kearny. Colonel Mason 
and Major Turner went to Los Angeles by sea with a paymaster and 
muster rolls with orders to muster this battalion out of the service. 
General Fremont refused to consent and the controversy became so 
acute that a challenge was thought to have passed between Mason 
and Fremont, although a duel was not fought.® 


General Kearny left for the East the last of May and with him 
went Fremont; ‘‘with him departed all cause of confusion and dis- 
order in the country . . . no one could dispute the authority of Mason 
as in command of all United States forces on shore.’>4 On June All 
1847, Mason succeeded Stephen Watts Kearny as colonel of the First 
Dragoons. An authority wrote that the dragoons, during fifteen 
years, had done more duty and marched farther than any other body 
of men; the first regiment had gone three times to the mountains, 
it had been almost to the head waters of the Mississippi and to the 
far Northwest along the Canadian border. ‘‘From Texas to the ex- 
treme point of the western»frontier this regiment has marched, al- 
ways sustaining every expectation formed of it...’ 
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No mention has been found that Colonel Mason was accompanied 
to California by his family and he lived in Monterey with Captain 
Lanman of the United States Navy in a house ‘‘not for from the Cus- 
tom House.’? Mason chose as secretary of state for California, Lieu- 
tenant Henry W. Halleck of the Engineers; this was a fortunate 
selection, as he was of great assistance to the Governor in dealing 
with land titles. Having observed young Sherman’s executive ability 
Mason appointed him his adjutant general,®* and one writer states 
that Mason and Sherman held the fate of California in their hands.5? 
They first established the governor’s headquarters in the office of 
Consul Thomas O. Larkin that had been used by General Kearny, 
but they soon had a broad stairway built, rismg from California 
Street, to the upper front porch of the barracks; a large door was 
cut through the adobe wall and the center room on the second floor 
became the office. Governor Mason’s private office was in a side 
room.°8 


An interesting visitor made his appearance in Monterey in Oc- 
tober, 1847, when Kit Carson arrived there to deliver dispatches to 
Governor Mason. He had no sooner corraled his horse at a public- 
house in the town than he was visited by ‘‘a gaunt, red-headed first 
lieutenant of artillery, William Tecumseh Sherman, who introduced 
himself as adjutant-general to the commander-in-chief and governor, 
Colonel Mason.’’ Sherman gave a vivid description of Carson as a 
‘“small, stoop-shouldered man, with reddish hair, freckled face, soft 
blue eyes, and nothing to indicate extraordinary courage or daring.”’ 
Carson delivered his package into the hands of the Governor and 
Mason ordered that for the time being he should be assigned to duty 
with A. J. Smith’s company of the First Dragoons of Los Angeles.*® 


In the spring of 1848 Governor Mason and Sherman visited 
Santa Barbara in the sloop-of-war, Dale. Sherman and other officers 
supplied the commissary at Monterey with game from the abundance 
of deer, elk and wild fowl which they killed; Mason made a record 
of killing eleven geese by one discharge of small shot.*° 


Two men arrived at Sherman’s office one day early in 1848, 
bearing a letter to Governor Mason from John A. Sutter, asking to 
be allowed to preempt land on which gold had been discovered. Cap- 
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tain Sutter’s messengers also brought half an ounce of placer-gold 
_ from a deposit near a saw-mill he owned in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. Sherman, who had seen gold in Georgia in 1844, was excited 
about the find in California. Mason ordered Sherman to write Sutter 
that California was still under Mexican law and would remain so 
until the United States set up a civil government. The Governor 
was not interested in the discovery of gold until Sherman urged him 
to make an investigation.®! 


Governor Mason finally decided to send his adjutant general 
to visit Captain Sutter’s discovery in order that he might report 
the truth to the government. Towards the end of June Sherman set 
out with four soldiers and Mason’s Negro servant, Aaron, for Yerba 
Buena. They were supplied with a good outfit of horses and pack 
mules. At Yerba Buena the party was joined by Captain Folsom 
and two citizens of the town. Their first difficulty was to cross the 
bay at Sausalito. Quartermaster Folsom had a scow with a large 
gail in which they crossed, but because of shallow water it took almost 
a whole day to get the old craft up to the only wharf. Their way led 
to San Rafael Mission where they stopped with Don Timoteo Murphy. 
The next day they went to Bodega and on to Sanoma where they 
spent the day with General Vallejo. Their route beyond Sanoma 
was by way of Napa, Suisun and Vaca’s ranch to the Puta.® 


Sherman’s report finally convinced Mason, although he had been 
reluctant to believe the reports circulating as to the prodigious amount 
of gold being taken out of the mines; he and the other army officers 
were ‘‘disgusted with the crass commercialism and wealth hunger 
that were stampeding soldiers into desertion.’’ When Governor Mason 
visited the mining district in July he found four thousand persons 
hunting for and collecting gold.® 


San Francisco and Monterey were almost deserted by gold 
seekers; Mason’s soldiers left with the rest, and it is said that fifteen 
minutes after he had ordered a sentry on duty the man had disap- 
peared and the soldiers sent to bring him back followed the deserter. 
Mason was obliged to cook his own meals and his salary was not 
sufficient to support him in the style in which he should have lived, 
as prices of all commodities had soared.** 


Mason, who had been made a brigadier general May 30 for 
meritorious conduct, spent the Fourth of July at Fort Sutter before 
making an inspection trip to the mines. Sherman wrote that the 
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dinner to celebrate the national holiday would have done credit to 
any frontier town. Captain Sutter presided and Governor Mason 
sat at his right.® 


General Mason and his party visited the Mormon Diggings be- 
fore returning to Monterey on July 17. Mason heard the story of 
the discovery of gold first hand from Marshall, who guided him to 
various diggings in the district where he got samples of coarse gold 
and some nuggets. The Governor recommended that a mint be estab- 
lished at some place on San Francisco Bay and he described a quick- 
silver mine he had visited in the spring at ‘‘Tepie twelve miles south 
of Pueblo de San Jose’.’’ 


Mason’s report, dated August 17, 1848, was sent east by Lieut. 
Lucien Loeser, Third Artillery, who sailed from Monterey August 
30, 1848, aboard the schooner Lambayecana. Loeser, in addition to 
Governor Mason’s letter, carried a tea-caddy containing two hundred 
and thirty ounces, fifteen pennyweight and nine grains of gold 
as a fair sample of the gold from Sacramento; he also took east 
specimens of gold sent by thirteen prospectors.*® 


Rumors of the discovery of gold floated back to Indian Territory 
and Arkansas, but made littie impression until Governor Mason’s 
report was read. Mason was well known at Fort Gibson and Fort 
Smith and when news of his report reached that part of the country 
the citizens realized there was no doubt of the truth of previous 
accounts. Hundreds of emigrants rendezvoused at Fort Smith to 
make the perilous trip and many Indians joined the exodus; these 
people followed the route traveled by Mason’s Dragoons in 1835, and 
the Indians camped around Camp Mason (or Fort Holmes) estab- 
lished by Major Mason and named for him.®” 


When Governor Mason received official news in September, 
1848, of the treaty with Mexico, he at once mustered out all of the 
volunteer soldiers, retaining in California only a company of artil- 
lery at Monterey and one of dragoons at Los Angeles.®8 


A high tribute was paid to Mason’s report by Joseph Warren 
Revere :®° ‘‘T could have written nothing so complete and graphic 
as the account furnished by the accomplished temporary governor, 
Col. R. B. Mason. His admirable report has been copied all over 
the world—published in every newspaper, and reprinted in ten 
thousand catch-penny pamphlets. But it still remains the most ac- 


65 Idem., p. 251. 
66 J. C. Fremont, The Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Oregon 
and California... ., Buffalo, 1851, pp. 427, 433, 449, 454; Eldredge, op. cit., 


vol. 2, pp. 688-91, 


seek Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, Norman, 1939, pp. xi, 9, 59, 60, 
note 29. 


68 Boyd, op. cit., p. 31. 
69 4 Tour of Duty in California, New York, 1849, p. 228. 
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curate and authentic history of the discovery of the gold deposits 
and of the early operations of the gold collectors . . . the standard 
authority—the celebrated report of Col. Mason.’’” 


At his request Governor Mason was relieved by Lieutenant 
Colonel Bennet Riley, Second Dragoons, on April 13, 1849; he sailed 
on the first of May for Washington and St. Louis where he was given 
command of Jefferson Barracks.” 


Bancroft wrote that Mason ‘‘performed most satisfactorily the 
duties of a difficult position, and though by his strict discipline and 
apparent harshness of manner he made an unfavorable impression 
in some quarters and inspired bitter enmities, yet his record is that 
of an honest, faithful, and able soldier.’’ 


Sherman, who from his close association with Mason probably 
knew him better than his other army comrades, describes him as 
‘fan officer of great experience, of stern character, deemed by some 
harsh and severe, but in all my intercourse with him he was kind 
an agreeable. He had a large fund of good sense, and during our 
long period of service together, I enjoyed his unlimited confidence.’’”? 
He also wrote: ‘‘I parted with my old commander, Colonel Mason, 
with sincere regret. To me he had ever been kind and considerate, and 
while stern, honest to a fault, he was the very embodiment of the 
principle of fidelity to the interests of the General Government. He 
possessed a strong native intellect, and far more knowledge of the 
principles of civil government and law than he got credit for .. .’’” 


Rodney Glisan wrote at Jefferson Barracks, July 23, 1850, of 
having paid his respects, as required by the army regulations, to 
the commanding officer, Gen. Richard B. Mason; on August 17 he 
noted: ‘‘On arriving here, we found this pestilence [Asiatic cholera] 
in full force, and have just heard the sad news of the death, at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, of Brevet Brig.-General Richard B. Mason, Colonel 
of the First Dragoons, and commandant of the post, from cholera. 
He died on the twenty-fifth ultimo. Only three weeks ago I saw 
him surrounded by a doting and happy family, all unconscious that 
the angel of death was hovering near.’’™ 


The St. Louis Intelligencer,” in its account of the death of 
General Mason, stated that he discharged the duties of governor of 
California in a most satisfactory manner. ‘‘He enjoyed a high 


70 Mason’s report is noted in The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California 
by Lansford W. Hastings, Princeton, 1932, as appearing in A New Description of 
Oregon and California .... by L. W. Hastings, a Resident of California . 
Cincinnati, 1856. 5 

71 Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of California, vol. 4, p. 734; Eldredge, op. cit., 
vol. 2, pp. 688-91; Sherman, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 65. 

72 Idem., vol. 1, p. 29. 

73 Idem., p. 64. 

74 Journal of Army Life, San Francisco, 1874, pp. 15, 17, 22, 23. 

75 Saturday, July 27, 1850, p. 3, cols. 1, 4. 
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reputation in the army, as a brave, generous and intelligent officer, 
and as a just and honorable gentleman.’’ Occasional cases of cholera 
had occurred at Jefferson Barracks among troops that had recently 
arrived there and it is probable that in this manner the distinguished 
officer fell a victim to the scourge. General Mason’s funeral was held 
at Jefferson Barracks, at eleven o’clock in the morning, Saturday, 
July 27, 1850, and his body was laid to rest in Belle Fontaine Ceme- 
tery. 


General Mason’s widow, Margaret (Turner) Mason, was married 
on November 19, 1851, to General Don Carlos Buell; she died in 
Airdrie, the home of General Buell in Muhlenburg County, Ken- 
tucky, August 10, 1881. On the death of General Buell, November 
19, 1898, his estate went to Miss Nannie Mason, the daughter of his 
wife. Miss Mason afterwards made her home in Louisville, where she 
died November 19, 1912.7 Other authorities state that General 
Mason was survived by his widow Margaret (Hunter) Mason of 
Mobile, Alabama, and two daughters.77 


An honor was paid to General Mason in General Orders No. 133, 
November 25, 1882, which read in part: “‘By direction of the Presi- 
dent the military post at Black Point, San Francisco Harbor, Cali- 
fornia, now known as ‘Fort Point San J ose,’ shall hereafter be known 
and designated as ‘Fort Mason,’ in honor of the late Brevet Briga- 
dier General Richard B. Mason, colonel 1st U. 8. Dragoons, military 
governor of California.’’78 


76 Otto A. Rothert, History of Muhlenburg County, Louisville, 1913, p. 2365 
Mrs. Jouett Taylor Cannon, Secretary-Treasurer, Kentucky State Historical Society, 
Frankfort, September 13, 1940. 

7 Dictionary of American Biography, vol 3, p. 241 (Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
September 4, and November 20, 1898); The Filson Club Historical Quarterly, 
“The Battle of Perryville, 1862,” by Hambleton Tapp, vol. 9, no. 3, p. 161, note 12. 

78 The National Archives, P. M, Hamer, Division of Reference, September 10, 
1940. Sincere thanks are due to Miss Mabel R. Gillis, State Librarian, California 
State Library, Sacramento, for much valuable material concerning Governor Mason; 
the following interesting bibliography was also furnished by her: Newspaper 
References: 

The Californian, San Francisco, June 19, 1847, p. 2, col. 2, Notice signed by Mason, 
ee Mis appointment as Military Governor of California. Printed in English and 
panish, 

The Californian, August 14, 1848, p. 2, col. 3, Book of Laws of California, printed 
in English and Spanish, announcement of. 

California Star, San F rancisco, November 25, 1848, p. 2, col. 1, Interview between 
Governor Mason and Commander Jones. 

San Francisco Alta California, January 11, 1849, p. 2, col. 3, Letter from Thomas 
H. Benton to the people of California (mentions Col, R. B. Mason). 

San Francisco Alta California, May 3, 1849, p. 1, col. 3, Letter from Mason answer- 


Sacramento Union, January 24, 1887, p. 2, col. 4, Threatened duel between Mason 
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MILLER COUNTY, ARKANSAS TERRITORY: THE 
FRONTIER THAT MEN FORGOT 
CHAPTER III 


THE FINAL BREAK-UP OF “OLD”’ MILLER COUNTY 
BY Rex W. StrRicKLAND 


1825 was an inauspicious year for Miller County. The Choctaw 
Treaty, signed at Washington, January 20, deprived its settlers of 
almost the last vestige of hope that the federal government intended 
to leave them in peaceful possession of their lands. Even had the 
national authorities been disposed to exercise some leniency in the 
enforcements of the boundary terms of the pact, the outbreak against 
the commander at Ft. Towson, involving as it did a majority of the 
county’s inhabitants, served surely to aggravate an already critical 
situation and destroy the final possibility of an advantageous de- 
_houement to the long-standing controversy. Moreover, the settlers 
living south of Red River were teetering between loyalty to the 
Territory of Arkansas and the Mexican Province of Texas. This 
cleavage of allegiance made the discharge of civic duties on the part 
of local officials both onerous and unpopular. 


Many persons, who had previously resided on the north side of 
the river, now crossed to the south bank and joined with the inhabi- 
tants there in their refusal to pay taxes to the sheriff of Miller 
County. Of a list of fifty delinquents, for 1825, only two were 
reported insolvent; the remaining forty-eight were cited as ‘‘re- 
moved’’ from the jurisdiction. Yet of this group of tax evaders, 
fully one-fourth are definitely known to have crossed Red River in 
1825 to reside at Pecan Point and Jonesborough.! 


In spite of the unfavorable circumstances the settlers were 
determined not to be summarily dispossessed from their holdings 
without a final effort at bringing their grievances to the notice of 
the president of the United States. Thus they prepared a lengthy 
petition in which they set forth with judicial logic and exact phrase- 
ology their claim as citizens of the United States to the protection 
of law and order. To this document, a truly remarkable product 
of the time and place in which it was written, two hundred and 
seventy persons affixed their signatures; many of whom, be it noted, 
were then residing, or, were soon to move into, northeastern Texas. 
The petition in itself is a splendid resume of the settlement and 
progress of ‘‘Old’’ Miller County from 1816 to 1825. 


It points out that the tract of country upon which the peti- 
tioners were living had been acquired by the United States from the 
Quapaw Indians in 1818 and was thenceforth regarded as part of 


1“A List of Tax Delinquents for County Taxes, in the County of Miller, Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, for the year 1825.” The Arkansas Gazette, May 30, 1826. See 
appendix to this chapter for list. 
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the public domain. Again in 1818 the legislature of the Territory 
of Missouri (in which the area was then situated) had included the 
settlers within the jurisdiction of Hempstead County. A year later 
under the authority of the United States the area as far west as 
the Kiamichi had been surveyed into townships and sub-divided into 
sections. It was admitted, however, that, by an order of January 5, 
1819, the settlers on Red River west of the Kiamichi and on the 
Arkansas west of the Poteau had been moved east of the two tribu- 
tary streams. Thereafter there had been no prohibition of settle- 
ments to the east of the Kiamichi and the Poteau and, indeed, the 
federal government had seemed to give it tacit consent to settle- 
ment by ordering the survey of the lands in the area. Interpreting 
the surveys as an indication on the part of the government of its 
intention to facilitate the location of public lands, a considerable 
population had immediately immigrated into Miller County. True 
the settlers had been alarmed in 1820 by the provisions of the Treaty 
of Doak’s Stand which ceded their lands to the Choctaws but sub- 
sequently they had been assured by President Monroe that it was 
not the intention of the government to remove any persons from the 
ceded territory and, if necessary, their improvements would be re- 
purchased from the Indians. These assurances had been renewed 
from time to time by the territorial delegate in Congress. 


Furthermore, the petitioners affirmed that from the time of 
the first settlement they had enjoyed the benefits of civil government 
and had established and maintained civil and criminal courts. Not 
only had they done this, but in 1824 they had taken advantage of 
the right of pre-emption under the authority of Congress to set 
aside a quarter section of land upon which to build a courthouse 
to serve as a permanent seat of justice and had actually begun the 
construction of public buildings. Under these guarantees and mani- 
festations of civil government, a large number of settlers had con- 
tinued to ‘‘enlarge their improvements, planting orchards, and 
increase their Stocks, & ¢.’’ They felt, in light of the facts, that to 
abandon their plantations and remove their families and property 
would be ruinous and unthinkable. 


Finally, they assert: 


Your Petitioners are aware, that the General Government has hereto- 
fore removed from Indian Lands, Citizens of the United States, who settled 
upon lands owned at the time of such settlement by Indians, where the 
settlements at the beginning were upon Indian lands, but your present 
Petitioners respectfully deny having settled upon Indian lands. They set- 
tled upon the public lands of the United States, where settlement was not 
prohibited by any order, of the Government, where part of the public lands 
were surveyed into sections (a thing Never done for Indian purposes) and 
where, after the same country was first ceded to the Choctaws, the people 
have had assurances from the highest Authority, that the settled parts 
of the said country would be re-purchased, and your Petitioners afforded 
an opportunity of acquiring titles to their possessions, and in a way that 
the Settlers upon public lands have usually done, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
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Missouri, Alabama, & ec. Yet, notwithstanding all the foregoing assurances 
and circumstances, Your Petitioners are now informed that the lands that 
they now occupy, are ceded and confirmed to the said Choctaw Indians, 
and that Your Petitioners, are to be shortly removed from their farms, 
without payment or recompense for their improvement, to give place to 
Indians!! An Act that would have no example in any civilized Government, 
under the same circumstances, which these settlements were made. An 
improved Country of Citizens where they have had the protection of Civil 
Laws and Civil Government for more than six successive years, to be 
ceded by their Government to a Nation of Indians, has, it is believed, 
Na Examples. 


These settlements, not having been commenced on the lands of the 
Choctaw Indians, but upon the public Lands of the United States, then 
surveyed for market, still claim the same protection of the same laws and 
Government, under the faith of which they commenced their settlements. 
To be forced and driven by our Government from the farms and improve- 
ments that we have labored for years to make, for the support of our 
families, in order to give place to Indians, would under all the circum- 
stances and assurances before mentioned, appear so unjust and unpreci- 
dented (sic) and to the Settler so ruinous, that its enforcement would 
produce the greatest possible excitement. Your Petitioners therefore re- 
spectfully ask of your Excellency to suspend the survey of the eastern 
boundary of Territory, lately ceded to said Choctaw Indians, and to suspend 
the time of giving said Indians possession of said Territory, and cause 
to be re-purchased from them, parts of said Territory settled and improved 
by Citizens of the United States, as aforesaid east of the Kia-Miche on red 
River, and of Poto on Arkansas, where the settlements by citizens has 
never been prohibited, but approbated and encouraged as before mentioned. 
As your Petitioners in duty bound will ever pray.2 


That the number of inhabitants of Miller County and the extent 
of their possessions are not exaggerated in the petition is attested by 
a census drawn up by Sheriff Claiborne Wright and inclosed with 
the document. In 1825 the county had a population of 2,500 persons, 
who owned, in the aggregate, 8,500 horses, 10,000 hogs and 55,000 
cattle. The combined farms and plantations in cultivation totalled 
5,000 acres, of which 500 acres were planted in cotton. There was 
one cotton gin in the county that had been in operation a number 
of years and two more were in the process of construction. In addition 
to a number of small horse mills for grinding flour and meal, there 
were two large water mills in constant use; one of these, on Clear 
Creek, had been operated since 1818.3 


In the meanwhile, Henry Conway, territorial delegate in Con- 
gress from Arkansas, strove diligently to obtain some promise of a 
delay in the enforcement of the time limit of the Choctaw Treaty. 


2“The Petition of the Inhabitants of that Part of Miller County, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, ceded and confirmed to the Choctaw Nations of Indians, by 
Treaty made with them at Washington City in the Present Year to the President 
of the United States” in the Bureau of Rolls, Office of the Secretary of State. I am 
indebted to Dr. Grant Foreman for the use of his transcript of the petition. An 
accompanying document shows that the petition was drawn up July 10-18, 1825. 

3“A Census of Miller County, Arkansas, July 10, 1825,” in the Bureau of Rolls, 
Office of the Secretary of State (photostat) Grant Foreman’s copy. 
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March 15, 1825, he wrote James Barbour, the newly appointed 
Secretary of War, asking a suspension of the treaty until the first 
of January of the following year in order that the settlers might 
plant and gather a crop. Barbour replied that none of the population 
would be evicted from the ceded area until the boundaries could be 
determined and he was certain the projected surveys could not be 
completed until autumn. But, he warned Conway, the settlers need 
expect no indulgence thereafter; the treaty would be carried fully 
into effect.* 


In the face of impending dispossession, the citizens of Miller 
County engaged in a particularly acrimonious political campaign in 
the summer of 1825. The voters seem to have alligned themselves 
into the ‘‘military’’ and ‘‘anti-military’’ party: 1. e., those persons 
who condoned, and, those who did not condone Major Cummings’ 
action in the spring riot. William Bradford, post sutler at Fort 
Towson, and Claiborne Wright, county sheriff, were the candidates 
for the seat in the Territorial Council. Aaron Hanscom of Pecan 
Point was choice of the ‘‘military’’ faction for the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the notorious Jesse Cheek and James Hanks of 
the ‘‘anti-military’’ group; William Shannon ran as an independent, 
representing the settlers south of Red River. In the election, held 
August 1, Bradford apparently defeated Wright by a vote of 107 
to 102; the results of the election for a member of the lower house 
were Hanscom, 90 votes; Cheek, 43; Shannon, 38; and Hanks, 35.5 


The General Assembly of the Territory met October 4, 1825. 
Hanscom presented his credentials to the House and was seated as 
the duly elected member from Miller County. Wright, however, pre- 
sented himself to the Council and asked to be seated instead of 
Bradford, who he claimed had been fraudulently returned as member 
of the body.6 His petition was referred to the Committee on Elec- 
tions, Daniel Witter, Hempstead County, chairman. The committee 
reported that in reality Wright had obtained a majority of three 
votes over Bradford; the discrepancy between the true vote and the 
returns from the Clerk of the Cireuit. Court of Miller County had 
been caused by the rejection of the votes of Sevier Township for 
alleged illegality in the returns; the judges and clerks of the elec- 
tion in the disputed township had been selected and sworn in proper 
form; and Bradford had produced no evidence to the contrary. 
Wright, therefore, was the duly elected member of the Council and 
was seated as such.? 


4Henry W. Conway to James Barbour, March 15, 1825; James Barbour to 
Henry W. Conway, March 16, 1825, in The Arkansas Gazette, April 19, 1825. 

5The Arkansas Gazette, September 20, 1825. 

6“Journal of the General Assembly of the Territory of Arkansas” in The 
Arkansas Gazette, October 4, 1825. 

7“Journal of the General Assembly of the Territory of 'Arkansas” in The 
Arkansas Gazette, October 11, 1825. 
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A further reprecussion of the election was an effort on the part 
of disgruntled settlers, led by Jesse Cheek, to discredit Aaron Han- 
scom by charging him with having exculpated the officers at Fort 
Towson from blame in the conflict between citizens and soldiers. 
Hanscom answered their petition with a statement in the Arkansas 
Gazette that he had not expressed his opinion about the affair; 
indeed he was not in the county at the time of the riot and had so 
told the Court of Inquiry; he, it was true, had not joined the clamour 
against Major Cummings. As for the eighty-nine names affixed to 
the petition, he believed most of them were written by the same hand 
Be was confident the hand of the forger was that of Jesse 

eek. 


During the fall session of 1825 the General Assembly adopted 
two measures of interest to Miller County. It memorialized Con- 
gress to rescind its action in regard to the Choctaw Treaty, at least, 
to re-purchase from the Indians the portion of the cession occupied 
by white settlers.2 It also legalized the further use of Claiborne 
Wright’s house as the seat of justice of Miller County until the 
Choctaw Treaty line should be definitely fixed.1° 


Despite Barbour’s statement to Henry Conway (made in March, 
1825) that the inhabitants of Miller County could expect no con- 
cessions after January 1, 1826, another year of grace was granted 
to them through the magnanimity of the Choctaw commissioners. 
In February, 1926, the Gazette reported : 


We are happy to state, and we do it on authority which may be relied 
upon, that an arrangement has been entered into between the Commissioners 
of the Choctaw Nations, who accompanied Mr. James S. Conway in his 
late survey of the eastern boundary of the lands ceded to them, and the 
citizens residing west of the line, by which the latter will remain in pos- 
session of their improvements for one year longer. This arrangement 
has been sanctioned by the authorities at Washington, provided the Com- 
missioners should give assent to it, in behalf of their nation . . . which 
consent has been obtained.11 


Politically, 1826 was an uneventful year. Many of the settlers, 
secure in their improvement for another year, continued their farm- 
ing, animated, no doubt, by the belief, despite the statements of the 
federal government to the contrary, that in the end, they would be 
confirmed in the ownership of their possessions. Not a few, less 
sturdy or less optimistic, left for other areas.2. By the summer of 


8 A. Hanscom ‘to William Woodruff, October 31, 1825, in The Arkansas Gazette, 
November 1, 1825. 

9 “Memorial of the General Assembly of the Territory of’ Arkansas to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the United States of America” in The Arkansas 


Gazette, November 15, 1825. 3 
10“An Act to establish the place of holding Circuit Court in Miller County,’ 


approved October 26, 1825, in The Arkansas Gazette, December 13, 1825. 

11 The Arkansas Gazette, February 7, 1826. 

12“List of Delinquents and Insolvents owing County Taxes to the County of 
Miller, in the Territory of Arkansas for the year 1826” in The Arkansas Gazette, 
July 24, 1827. For list see the appendix at end of chapter. 
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1827, a population that had been estimated at 2,500 souls two years 
before had dwindled to 751.% 


In the autumn of 1826 the General Assembly addressed a second 
memorial to Congress asking whether ‘‘some provision either in 
money or lands should not be made for the relief of those few of 
their distressed fellow-citizens who had made improvements... . 
east of the Poto and Kiamiche, and west of the Choctaw eastern 
boundry line as established by the treaty of January 20, 1825.74 
The gravamen of this petition was denied and the slender thread of 
hope to which the settlers had clung was broken on February 27, 
1827, by an unfavorable report of the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House of Representatives. The committee expressed the be- 
lief that there were extenuating circumstances so far as bona fide 
settlers were concerned, but refused to assume that they had located 
upon the public lands north of Red River in ignorance of the re- 
peated statements of the federal government that the lands were 
within the unsurveyed public domain. The purchase of the im- 
provements, the committee furthermore declared, would be in con- 
travention of the Treaty of Washington.8 In October, 1827, the 
General Assembly recognized in the Choctaw Treaty a fait accompli 
by enacting that the courthouse of Miller County was to remain at 
the residence of Claiborne Wright only until the boundary line of 
the cession should be definitely ascertained; thereafter the seat of 
justice was to be moved by the Judge of the Cireuit Court to a 
place selected by him to the east of the treaty line.16 


The days of ‘‘Old’’ Miller County were now indeed numbered. 
October 17, 1828, the General Assembly abolished the county of 
Miller north of Red River and west of the Choctaw Treaty Line. 
Out of the residue of the county plus a portion of the western part 


13 The Arkansas Gazette, August 23, 1827. The population was distributed 
as follows: 


WHITE PERSONS COLORED PERSONS TOTAL 
MALES FEMALES FREE SLAVES 
uw i) mM 3 

fs SS ~ == 8s = = . = 

Townships = - 5 C 5 2 5 i “ “ 
Pecan 12 50 43 36 a4 0 0 3 16 2 193 
Washington 11 33 35 29 24 0 0 3 10 7 152 
Jefferson 5 17 22 14 29 0 0 1 1 0 89 
Clay ll 38 70 49 42 0 1 1 15 2 229 
Sevier 13. 18 32 "49 “on 88 
751 


a American State Papers: Public Lands, IV, 798. 
7 ati State Papers: Public Lands, IV, 958. 
J n Act to provide for the temporary location of th t of justi i 
County, approved October 31, 1827, in The Arkansas Gussie Decsbee pee 
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of Hempstead County it proceeded to form Sevier County. The 
boundaries of the new area were defined as beginning at a point 
where the Choctaw line struck Red River, thence due south to the 
Louisiana or Mexican line, as the case might be, thence east to the 
western boundary of Lafayette (approximately the Texas-Arkansas 
boundary at present), thence north to Red River and thence down 
that stream (i. e., eastward) to a point opposite the mouth of the 
Saline, thence north to the mouth of the Saline, thence up that 
stream to the mouth of Mine Creek, thence up said creek to a point 
where the line between ranges 27 and 28 crossed said creek, thence 
north with that line to the north boundry of Clark County, thence 
due west to the Choctaw boundary and thence south to the point of 
beginning.’ Five days after the approval of the act establishing 
Sevier County, a second measure was adopted increasing the extent 
of the area of the new jurisdiction south of Red River. The point 
of beginning of its western boundary was moved up the river from 
the intersection of the Choctaw line to the mouth of Mill Creek, and 
ran thence up the creek to its source and thence due south to the 
southern boundary of the territory.1% 


Despite the fact that all of Miller County north of Red River 
had either been ceded to the Choctaws or had been incorporated in 
Sevier County, the Assembly tacitly acknowledged its existence south 
of the river by providing that the seat of justice should be moved 
from the residence of Claiborne Wright to the home of Gabriel N. 
Martin on the south bank.1® Thus after October 20, 1828, Miller 
County, Arkansas Territory, lay entirely within the limits of the 
present state of Texas, as indeed did a good half of Sevier County. 
The boundaries of the county were not immediately delimited but 
it is safe to say that the population of the amorphous area lived 
along Red River between Pecan Point and Upper Pine Creek. The 
county site was roughly half way between Pecan Point and Jones- 
borough near the mouth of Bason Creek.?° 


The last gesture of disgust on the part of the inhabitants of 
Miller County who resided north of the river was the destruction of 
the courthouse by fire, November 5, 1828. The act of incendiarism 
destroyed all of the county’s records accumulated since 1821.21 The 


17“An Act to erect and establish the County of Sevier,” approved October 17, 
1828, in The Arkansas Gazette, November 11, 1828. 

18“An Act to further define the boundary of Sevier County,” approved October 
22, 1828, in The Arkansas Gazette, November 18, 1828. 

19“An Act to change the location of the seat of justice in the County of Miller,” 
approved October 20, 1828, in The Arkansas Gazette, November 11, 1828. 

20 Martin’s head right fronted Red River just above the mouth of Bason Creek. 
Incidentally Gabriel Martin was Claiborne Wright’s son-in-law, having married 
Henrietta Martin in 1825. Martin was killed by Indians in 1834 and his widow 
later married Dr. George Bason. The water course takes its name from Dr. Bason, 
not from Pierre Besson, commandant of the French post of St. Louis de Cadodacho, 
as Henderson Yoakum erroneously infers in his History of Texas, I, 125. 

21 The Arkansas Gazette, November 18, 1828. 
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loss of the archives accounts in part for the scarcity of source material 
concerning ‘‘Old’’ Miller County and forces the historian to rely 
upon the files of the Arkansas Gazette to a greater extent than he 
would wish ordinarily. Fortunately, William Woodruff, its editor, 
depended very little upon hearsay for news but printed verbatim 
letters from representative citizens of the county, many official 
papers and the correspondence of the civil and military authorities 
of the territory. 


Now that we have traced the political history of ‘‘Old’’ Miller 
County to its dissolution, it is necessary to retrace our steps and 
portray the course of domestic events from 1825 to 1828. This re- 
view will logically include two significant aspects: first, the constant 
struggle against Indian depredations, and secondly, the intrigue 
of the settlers south of Red River with the Mexican authorities of 
Coahuila and Texas. 


Life on the frontier was always complicated by the fear of 
Indians spoliation. In a large measure the settlers of Miller County, 
especially those who lived in the Pecan Point and Jonesborough 
neighborhoods, were fortunate in having, during the formative years 
when they were most exposed to such inroads, the assistance of 
friendly immigrant Indians. Particularly serviceable as a bulwark 
against predatory raids of the nomadie tribes were the Choctaws, 
Delewares and Shawnees.22 In 1822, however, a band of sixty Choe- 
taws located on the south side of the river and began a series of raids 
against the Osages who lived on the Arkansas. These Choctaws, out- 
laws from their own tribe east of the Mississippi, acted also as inter- 
mediaries in the traffic in stolen horses which was carried on over 
Trammel’s Trace from the White River section to Nacogdoches. In 
consequence of their depredations the powerful Osages retaliated not 
only upon the renegade Choetaws but upon the white settlers like- 
wise.”3 In addition, white hunters were regularly entering the region 
west of the Kiamichi in violation of an act of Congress which forbade 
such practices without the consent of the commandant at Fort 
Towson.*4 As a result isolated hunting parties were attacked by the 
Osages and the frontier kept in a continual state of apprehension lest 
the Indians in revenge should earry their forays into the heart of 
these settlements. 


In April, 1826, Adam Lawrence and his son, John, and his 
nephews, Henry and Adam Lawrence, in company with a hunter 
named Dewall were engaged in capturing wild mustangs on the 


2 oe “Reminiscences of George Wright,” Sam Bell Maxey Papers, Paris, Texas, 
in possession of Mrs. S. B. Long, 

mm RS Wash to Colonel M. Arbuckle, October 31, 1823, in Grant Foreman’s 
transcripts, Adjutant Generals Office, Old Files Division, 10 S 24. 

4 Alexander Cummings to Sam C. Roane, November 24, 1824, copy inclosed 


in Cummings to Gen. N. Atkinso April 8, 1825, in Grant > : 
AGO, OFD, 30 C 25. ye in Grant Foreman’s transcripts, 
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_ Washita. The elder Lawrence, his son, and young Adam were 
_ attacked by a large band of Indians, supposed to be Osages, and 
pursued several miles on horseback before they were overtaken and 
the father and son killed. Young Adam made his escape although 
his hunting shirt was shot full of holes. At the same time 
_ Dewall and Henry Lawrence were set upon, while in another 
direction, and Lawrence was murdered. Dewall owed his life to the 
superior speed of his mount. Other hunters in the vicinity the same 
day, April 17, while chased by the Indians were able to outride their 
assailants. The men who got off without harm brought the news 
back to the settlements from whence scouting parties were sent out 
at once to bury the dead.** Although Dewall and young Adam Law- 
rence believed their attackers to have been Osages, the party who went 
out to inter the dead men found near the bodies a cup with a French 
inscription, which led some to suspect the Pawnees.26 This judg- 
ment was later confirmed by Wallace, an Indian trader, who returned 
in the autumn of 1826 from an expedition up Red River. He had 
visited the Pawnee village and there had seen various articles that 
he recognized as having belonged to the Lawrences. It was the 
Pawnees’ boast, Wallace reported, that they had killed eight white 
men recently and announced their further intention of raiding the 
Red River frontier in the next few months. Moreover, they tried to 
assassinate Wallace but he was saved by the intervention of the 
Comanches, with whom he was friendly. 


If the Osages were guiltless of the murder of the Lawrences they 
were sufficiently culpable in other cases to warrant the suspicion that 
fell upon them. On the last day of July, 1826, Richard Poston and 
his six hunting companions were attacked by Mad Buffalo’s band 
of Osages in the vicinity of the Caddo Hills. Five of the men escaped 
without harm; but John Hall and a man named Porter fell into 
their hands. The two were severely beaten, especially Porter, and 
then stripped entirely naked and forced to walk home bare-foot across 
the prairies. Hall, the less hardy of the two, suffered terribly from 
sun-burns; although Porter did not escape their effects. Mad Buffalo 
and his band then invaded the settlements and on August 4 stole a 
number of horses from the immediate neighborhood of Fort Towson. 
The Indian chief was seen at John Stiles’ place within four miles of the 
fort, wearing Porter’s hat. Among the horses stolen was Major Cum- 
mings’ private charger. In reprisal, a party of 100 volunteers left 
Fort Towson August 16, with the avowed intention of seeking out 
and destroying Mad Buffalo’s village but further silence of the re- 
cord leads us to believe that the expedition accomplished nothing of 


SE Eee 

25 A letter from Pecan Point to William Woodruff, April 29, 1826, in The 
Arkansas Gazette, May 28, 1826. 

26 The Arkansas Gazette, June 27, 1826. 

27 A Letter to the Editor from Miller Courthouse, A. T., October 13, 1826, in 
The Arkansas Gazette, December 5, 1826. 
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consequence.28 Incidentally, Hall and Porter recovered from the 
effects of their ordeal under the expert ministrations of Dr. John 
Thurston, post surgeon at Fort Towson. 


Not satisfied with attacks upon hunting parties, in April, 
1827, the Osages invaded Miller County and killed two members of 
the Roberts family on Upper Pine Creek, a mile or two from Red 
River in present day Lamar County, Texas. Tradition asserts, for 
there is no contemporary account of the murders, that the victims 
were Luke and John Roberts, brothers and heads of families, who 
were killed during the absence of their sons.2* To avenge the death 
of their kinsmen the sons and nephews of the victims, three in number, 
accompanied by two Indian allies, invaded the Osage country and 
killed and scalped a Christian Osage at the Union Mission on Grand 
River. The Osages, aroused by this hostile incursion, pursued, killed 
and scalped the entire party.2° Concerning the entire episode, Thomas 
Ragsdale, a neighbor of the Robertses, said in later years: 


The Roberds [Roberts] and Masons were very likely killed by Osage 
Indians. The Indians came in about 1825 or ’7 and murdered two of these 
families in the absence of the young men. Three of the young men—two 
Roberds and one Mason—followed them to their village and secreted them- 
selves in a sink hole. At daylight they attacked the village and fought 
them all day, and would have made their escape, but one of them had got 
his thigh broken and the others would not leave him. During the night 
their ee gave out and they were taken prisoners, and their heads 
cut off. 


28 A Letter from Miller Courthouse, August 3, 1826, in The Arkansas Gazette, 
August 19, 1826, for the mistreatment of Hall and Porter. Further particulars con- 
cerning the attack and the theft of the horses will be found in a letter written August 
15, which appears in the Gazette, August 29, 1826. 

29 Fragmentary evidence shows that Luke and John Roberts, senior (?), each 
had a number of sons, but, at present it is not possible to differentiate one group 
from the other. Butler, W. P., and Luke Roberts signed the Miller County petition; 
Reading and James Roberts ‘were cited for assault to murder Thomas Scott in 1824 
(vide Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIII, 161); James Roberts helped John Bowman 
to kill a friendly Cherokee in Texas, March, ‘1827, Foreman, Indians and Pioneers, 
248. John Roberts, junior (?), lived in the vicinity of Jonesborough in 1834. “Order 
for a road from M. C. to Sulphur Fork, July 24, 1834” in George Travis Wright 
Papers. In an article published in the Clarksville Northern Standard, August 25, 
1882, the name of one of the victims was recalled as W. P. Roberts. Despite the 
comparative lateness of the date of this article, it carries almost the weight of con- 
temporary evidence since it was compiled by Charles DeMorse ‘from the recollections 
of men and women whose memories went back to the earliest days of the settlements 
on Red River. 

30 The Arkansas Gazette, October 8, 1828. 

31 Lamar Papars, III, 276. Thomas Ragsdale was a brother-in-law of one of the 
younger Robertses—probably John Roberts, junior (?); thus his recollection is more 
than just that of a man who listened to current rumors, It is known furthermore that 
Mansel Mason married one of Ragsdale’s sisters; therefore, he, too, was a brother- 
in-law of John Roberts, junior (?). In the Arkansas Gazette, October 8, 1828, it 
is eae the avenging party was made up of one white man and two half breeds, The 
white man must have been Mason, possibly an elder brother of Mansel Mason. It 
appears then one of the elder Roberts had married an Indian. f 
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Despite the confusion of the sources, two things seem certain: First, 
certain older members of the Roberts family were killed by an inva- 
sion of the Osages, and secondly, efforts at retaliation by younger 
members resulted in their death at the hands of the aborigines. 32 


Karly in April, 1828, Governor George Izard of Arkansas re- 
ceived a petition from a great number of the citizens of Miller County 
setting forth that bands of Shawnees and Delawares had congregated 
at Pecan Point and were threatening the security of the community. 
This news was confirmed by a sworn statement from the grand jury 
of the county, prepared at the March term of the court, and by a 
letter from Major J. W. G. Pierson, the commander of the county’s 
militia. #2 In response to the appeal Izard sent Colonel William 
Rector, Adjutant General of the Arkansas Militia, to Pecan Point. 
Rector applied to Captain Hyde at Fort Towson for assistance to re- 
move the unruly Indians but was told the garrison was too weak to 
Spare a contingent for the service. Rector then called upon the 
citizens of Miller County and sixty-three volunteers responded to the 
summons. He marched to the village with the intention of using 
force, if necessary, to remove the intruders. The Indians, however, 
sued for peace; their request for twenty days time in which to remove 
from the limits of the territory was deemed reasonable and the request 
granted.** Rector returned to Little Rock, May 5, and reported the 
Success of his mission to Izard. The governor commended Rector’s 
action in the matter and showed his appreciation of the alaerity with 
which the citizens had responded to his eall by issuing commissions 
to Pierson and his subordinates and by asking for a muster roll of 
the volunteers, so that he could issue pay to them for their services.29 


In the fall of 1828, the inhabitants of the Jonesborough and 
Pecan Point settlements, alarmed by the rumors of an Indian inva- 
sion, deserted their homes and crossed to the north bank of the river. 
With them went friendly Delawares and Shawnees, who, for some 
reason, had escaped expulsion with their kinsmen in the spring. On 
the whole there seems to have been no real occasion for apprehension, 


32 The stone erected by the Texas Centennial Commission near the traditional 
site ofl the Roberts massacre carried two erroneous statements. First, it states that 
the family of J. W. G. Pierson was among the victims and secondly that the killings 
occurred in 1821. Pierson, we know, did not come to the Red River area until 1824; 
he was already married to Isaac Pennington’s daughter by whom he had three child- 
ren. Two of these were alive much later than April, 1827, the true date of the 
murders. If Mrs. Pierson and the other child had been killed by Indians, the fact 
would have surely been recorded in Pierson’s biographical sketch in Lone Star State: 
Central Texas, 612. Pierson left Miller County after the break-up in 1828 for south 
Texas, participated in the revolt against Mexico, took part in the Mier Expedition 
of 1842, was imprisoned in Mexico until 1844, from whence ke returned to his home 
in Robertson County, Texas, where he died April 9, 1849. 

33 “Proclamation of Governor George Izard,” issued May 8, 1828, in The 
Arkansas Gazette, May 14, 1828. 

34 The Arkansas Gazette, May 7, 1828. 

35 The Arkansas Gazette, May 14, 1828. 
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although, it is true, that, earlier in the summer, either the Pawnees 
or Osages had killed two soldiers within a few miles of Fort Towson. 
J. W. G. Pierson wrote to Governor Izard on October 2 that he had 
been out the frontier but had been unable to find evidence of Indians 
other than the party which had attacked the soldiers. Of the hostile 
party, seven of its eleven members were killed by the soldiers during 
the fight and subsequently two more were killed by friendly Chero- 
kees. This stanch reception, Pierson believed, would discourage any 
further attempt on the part of the hostiles to invade the settlement.*® 


The continual fear of Indian depredations lent itself in 1827 
to the machinations of various leaders, living south of Red River, 
who felt, justly perhaps, that the government of the United States 
had made no vigorous effort to protect their settlements against pre- 
datory raids. Using this state of affairs as a basis to rationalize their 
actions, Nathaniel Robbins and Charles Burkham, among others, 
opened negotiations with José Antonio Saucedo, political chief of the 
province of Texas, with the view of establishing an ayuntamiento 
at Pecan Point. The intrigue grew up in part as a reaction against 
the efforts of the leaders of the ill-advised, abortive Fredonian Re- 
bellion to attach the settlers at Pecan Point to their cause. For in 
December, 1826, Benjamin W. Edwards and H. B. Mayo had written 
the Red River settlers a particularly inflammatory letter, calling 
upon them in the name of Americans to resist the instruments of 
tyranny as exemplified by the Mexican government. ** Apparently 
the results obtained were directly the opposite to those desired. The 
men of Pecan Point were not interested in a republic built upon an 
alliance with the Cherokees; on the other hand they eagerly accepted 
the opportunity to protest their loyalty to the Mexican government, 
and, at the same time, to give vent to their smoldering opposition 
to the real and fancied wrongs they had suffered at the hands of the 
officials of the Arkansas Territory. To that end, on February 20, 
1827, they drew up a memorial to José Antonio Saucedo, political 
chief of the department of Texas, pointing out that they were ready 
to cast off the anomalous relationship which they had with the United 
States and to assume their proper place in the Republic of Mexico. 
Nathaniel Robbins and Doctor Lewis B. Dayton conveyed the petition 
to San Felipe de Austin and presented it to Saucedo. The political 
chief’s reply to the overture was reflected in a proclamation, address- 
ed by Charles Burkham to the inhabitants of Lost Prairie, June 12, 
1827, in which he said: 


; I have the honor to inform you, that I have completed by business 
with the Mexican government, to go against any hostile Indians in the 
Government. The men will keep all the property they take from the enemy 
and it is believed, the officers of the Mexican Government wil] allow them 


36 The Arkansas Gazette, October 21, 1828. 

37 B. W. Edwards and H. B. Mayo to the Inhabitants of Pecan Point, December 
25, 1826, in E. C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, Il, 1542; Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, Second Part, 1919. 
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a handsome compensation for their services. Any man or men wishing to 
engage in the service, will be thankfully received, at any place, above the 
Spanish Bluffs, on the south side of Red River, as it is unknown where the 
boundary line between the two governments will fall, and I do not wish 
to get into any difficulty whatever. The men must furnish themselves with 
a horse and gun, ammunition and 35 days’ provisions. They will rendezvous 
at Pecan Point, the 20th day of July next, and elect their officers, and 
march to the Pawnees or Comanches. The Government of the Province of 
Texas has sent a letter to the inhabitants of Pecan Point, a copy of which 
I will send you at the first opportunity.38 


The letter to which Burkham refers here is undoubtedly the one 
written by José Antonio Saucedo to the inhabitants of Pecan Point, 
April 19, 1827, from San Felipe de Austin. Two copies are available; 
one found in the Austin Papers and the other in the Report of the 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council of the Arkansas Terri- 
tory. The copies do not differ materially; the one quoted here is 
that found in the committee’s report, to which is appended ‘‘ Orders 
to Dayton and Robbins,’’ missing in the Austin Papers :39 


I have received, from Messrs. Nathaniel Robbins and Doct. Lewis B. 


‘Dayton, the representations which you directed to me, under the date of 


20th February, of the present year, in which you complain, that officers 
of the U. S. of America, exact from you taxes and other contributions, which, 
in your opinion, you ought not to pay, on account of your being established 
on the lands of the Republic of Mexico; at the time petitioning assistance 
and protection from this government, as well as to avoid those exactions, 
as for your defense against incursions of hostile Indians. On which partic- 
ulars I have to state to you, it is not in the bounds of my faculties to remedy 
the evils which afflict you, not knowing the place where the division line 
of the two Republics will fall. You must, therefore, bear with patience the 
disgust of such treatment, with the understanding that, under this date, 
I forward your representations to His Excellency the Governor of this 
state, asking of him the necessary auxillaries for that part of the frontier, 
of which you will undoubtedly reap the benefit, should your fate decide, 
that you are within the Mexican territory. And, in the meantime, until 
the resolution of the Supreme Government is made known, I see no objec- 
tions to prevent the inhabitants who are in the Mexican territory in that 
quarter, from forming a provisional organization, for the administration of 
government for yourselves, regulated by the laws and customs with which 
you are acquainted, provided that such regulations shall not be contrary 
to the constitution of the country which you wish to adopt. 


The courier who bore Saucedo’s letter to the inhabitants of Pecan 
Point brought also a memorandum from the political chief detailing 
the steps which he believed expedient for the formation of a munic- 
ipality of the Mexican province of Texas on Red River. This advice 
was incorporated in the ‘‘Orders to Dayton and Robbins,”’’ as follows: 


I, Jose Antonio Saucedo, Chief of the Department of the Province of 
Texas, do make known, to Doctor Lewis B. Dayton and Colonel Nathaniel 


38 Inclosure in the “Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative Council 
of the Arkansas Territory”, October 19, 1827, in The Arkansas Gazette, November 6, 
1827. 

39 The letter carried by Robbins and Dayton to Saucedo is not to be found in 
the Bexar Archives; but J. A. S(aucedo) to “Avitantes” at “Puenta Pecana”, April 
19, 1827, is in the collection. 
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i ful Representatives of the inhabitants of Pecan Point, on 
oe Ac aeee ee the Red River, within the) Provinee of Texas, and the 
Government of Mexico, that the said inhabitants are authorized to organize a 
provisional Government, if they think proper, provided that the said pro- 
visional organization is not repugnant to the Government of Mexico, and 
that protection is promised the said inhabitants while they remain in the 


Province of Texas. 

Article 1st. The inhabitants are to elect a suitable number of repre- 
sentatives to form such civil laws, and military laws as they are entitled 
to live under. 


Art. 2nd. Two Commissioners to be elected, to make reports to the 
government, and to receive orders from the government. 


Art. 3d. The inhabitants are to elect a suitable number of alcaldes 
and commandants. 


Art. 4th The inhabitants are to elect militia officers. 


Art. 5th. Alcaldes and commandants are to hold their offices for one 
year. 


Art. 6th. The inhabitants to report the number of improvements oc-. 
cupied by them, and their names to be signed to the reports, and delivered 
to the commissioners, and the government will appoint a commissioner to 
make titles to their lands; and the Empresario has nothing to do with the 
improvements of old settlers. 


Art. 7th. The commissioners are to receive reports from the inhabi- 
tants and alcaldes, relative to the elections and all affairs of the provisional 
government, and to make reports yearly to the governor of the state. 


Art, 8th. The old settlers are to pay the surveyors’ fees and office fees” 
for their lands. One league of land will be allowed to each family; toa 
single man, one quarter of a league of land. 


Art. 9th. The alcaldes to give notice to the officers of adjoining coun- 
ties in the U. S., as soon as they are elected; all persons refusing to serve. 
in the aforesaid offices, when elected, shall forfeit and pay to the govern- 
ment five hundred dollars; the commissioners will report them to the 
government. 


The above orders and directions were given to the commissioners elect | 
in behalf of the citizens of Pecan Point by Samuel Williams, translator for 
his excellency the governor, at Austin’s Colony, in the province of Texas, 
the 19th of April, 1827. : 


The receipt of Saucedo’s letter and the dissemination of its con- : 
tents threw the frontier into a fever of rumors and restlessness. The 
uncertainty of the inhabitants of the area south of Red River con-. 
cerning the exact location of the boundry line made many fearful that 
their land claims rested upon precarious foundations. Other adven- 
turous persons were willing to east off the allegiance to the United 
States which entailed their conformance to law and the payment of 
taxes without, at the same time, assuming the obligation of citizens to 
the Republic of Mexico. The heartless manner in which a majority 
of these men had been dispossessed from their improvements north 
of the river in favor of the Choctaws now bore fruit. They were 
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quite ready to listen to the promises of the distant political chief 
(who it must be said acted with discretion and diplomacy) rather 
than to the emissaries of a government that had once removed them 
from their holdings with too scant compunction. Not all of the citizens 
of Pecan Point were disaffected, of course; as a matter of fact, ap- 
parently the first intimation of the incipient emeute to be conveyed 
to the Arkansas territorial authorities was contained in a letter 
written by ‘‘a respectable gentleman in Miller County’’ to Editor 
Woodruff of The Arkansas Gazette, June 21, 1827. The gentleman 
_ (in all probability Aaron Hanscom of Pecan Point) wrote that Nath- 
aniel Robbins had recently received documents from Mexican auth- 
Bae areiory to granting lands to the settlers south of Red 
ver. 


In turn Major Alexander Cummings, commandant at Fort 
Towson, took steps to ascertain the credibility of the rumors current 
along the river, sending Lieut. William 8. Colquhoun to Pecan Point 
to talk to the settlers concerning their intentions. The young officer 
completed his survey about the first of July and upon his return 
to Fort Towson incorporated his findings in the following letter 
to Cummings: 


Sir—In obedience to your order, on my arrival at Pecan Point, I 
demanded of Mr. Nathaniel Robbins (one of the Commissioners named in 
the communications of Mr. Saucedo, the Chief of the Department of Texas), 
by what authority he and others had acted in opposition to the government 
of the United States, by holding meetings and making projects of civil 
and military associations, in violation of the established law. After having 
repeatedly assured me that nothing farther would be attempted, until the 
boundary line is run; and that their principal object is to acquire titles 
to their lands, from the Mexican Government, under whose jurisdiction 
they feel assured of coming, as soon as the division line between the two 
countries is known, Mr. Robbins exhibited to me a letter addressed to 
the inhabitants of Pecan Point, from Jose Antonio Saucedo, Chief of the 
Department of Texas, and also a project of rules and regulations inter- 
mediately to be adopted, between the period of running the line and the 
arrival of proper instructions from the Mexican Government, (copies of 
which papers are herewith inclosed). 


Learning that a Mr. Burkham, who lives twenty miles below Pecan 
Point, had been commissioned a Captain in the Mexican service, and in- 
tended raising under the flag of that nation, a body of men, to make war 
on the Comanche Indians, I felt authorized, for his government as well 
as others who might join him, to warn him that the band would be treated 
as public enemies, and promptly put down by the authorities. I also 
stated, in a notice I left with A. Hanscom, Esq., at Pecan Point, that the 
authority said to have been given to establish a provisional government, 
could not exist, from the very tenor of the letter of Mr. Saucedo, the Chief 
of Texas. 

In conclusion, I have to report, that, in riding through the country, I 
discovered no disposition on the part of the inhabitants to join any party; 
but all seemed anxious for the boundary line to be run, so that they may 
obtain titles to their lands. 


40 “Respectable Gentleman in Miller County to the Editor”, June ZI, 1827, in 
The Arkansas Gazette, July 24, 1827. 
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The result of Colquhoun’s warning was not immediately ap- 
parent. A ‘‘respectable citizen of Miller County’’ (internal evidence 
shows it to have been Aaron Hanscom, mentioned in Colquhoun’s letter 
to Major Cummings) wrote to Cummings from Pecan Point, July 6, 
describing the officer’s visit and its effect. He said: 


Dear Sir—I am truly sorry to inform you, that I believe Messrs. Burk- 
ham and Robbins are really making efforts to get up a military expedition, 
for the purpose of going against the Comanches. It is reported, that 
they are to rendezvous at Mill Creek, on the 20th inst., and that written 
notices to that effect have been circulated, but I have not seen any of 
them. I saw and conversed yesterday, with young Mr. Burkham, a son 
of the Commander in Chief, who says that he himself4! is one of the party 
that is going. He informed me, that his father and Col. Robbins were 
determined to start by the 20th of August, if they should collect but twenty 
men, though they hoped to be able to collect a hundred. Some efforts 
have doubtless been made, on this side of the river for the purpose of 
getting them to join the expedition. This intelligence I have had from 
the Shawnees and Delawares. 


P. S. I sent the paper which Lt. Colquhoun left here to Mr. Burkham, 
by his son; though he informed me, that his father and Col. Robbins were 
apprised of its contents, and also your endeavors to prevent their pro- 
ceedings.42 


Subsequent developments proved that the citizens of the Pecan 
Point area were not as hostile toward the government of the United 
States as it had been thought. Burkham’s proclamation met with a 
rather cold reception. Not enough volunteers presented themselves 
to form a sufficiently strong band to make the foray into the 
Comanche country. Moreover the inhabitants manifested a willing- 
ness to conform to the law of the United States until the demar- 
cation of the boundary line should definitely determine the exact 
Jurisdiction to which they should give allegiance. The mountain of 


discontent had labored and brought forth a mouse of grumbling but 
no defined resistance. 


Of the three persons most intimately connected with the abortive 
attempt to set up a new government, two, Nathaniel Robbins and 
Charles Burkham, had been connected with the Miller County’s 
history for a number of years. Doctor Lewis B. Dayton remains 
re enlgmatical figure. He had been a citizen of Miller County earlier 

ut in the winter of 1825-26 he had emigrated to south Texas‘? where 


41 James Burkh i 

Charles kam, Mien ies te of age in 1827, He was the eldest son of 
eport of the Select Committee of the Legislati i 

: ¢ gislative Council of the Ark 
ee a The Arkansas Gazette, November 6, 1827. All of er ita? ad 
aes um me are inclosed in a letter from Major Alexander Cummings to Governor 
noe < ; u x 24, 1827, The Arkansas Gazette, July 31, 1827, and November 6 

; also George Izard to Secretary of War of the United States, July 31, 


1827, in “Corres 
: ponden ° ee a awe 
Association, I, 451. ce of Governor Izard,” Publications of the Arkansas Historical 


43 “Recollections of 


res Quarserty, VIE Herd: Gibson Kuykendall” in the Texas Historical Assoc- 


. 
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he made his home with William Robbins, a kinsman of Nathaniel 
Robbins (son?). In 1827, he was boarding at the home of Mrs. 
J. C. Peyton at San Felipe; early in September he was seized by a 
mob and tarred and feathered for his opposition to Stephen F. 
Austin.‘ On the whole he seems to have been a constant agitator 
whose presence was less to be desired than his absence. 


So far as we-are able to determine, Robbins, Burkham and their 
associates made no effort to organize a political subdivision of 
Mexican Texas at Pecan Point. In fact, within a year, the men 
who had been leaders in the negotiations with Saucedo were among 
the first to be elected as officials in the ‘‘Second’’ Miller County, 
which lay, as will be seen, entirely within the boundaries of Texas. 
From their protestations of loyalty to Mexico they turned with 
amazing facility to the actuality of allegiance to the United States, 
and this in spite of the fact that by so doing they were obliged to 
set up a county of Arkansas on the soil of a foreign country. 


APPENDIX A 
A LIST OF DELINQUENTS 


For County Taxes, in the County of Miller, Territory of Arkansas, 
for the year 1825 


Atkinson, Joseph removed 50 
Anderson, Walter i 1.73 
Grafton, John .68 
Grayham, Wm. 4 0) 
Herrel, Joel e 1.50 
Hudgen(s), (Ambrose) + 8.75 
Herrell, Timothy . 1.82 
Herrell, Lydah 4 4.16 
Hudson, John (probably John Hanks) m 66 
Hanks, Orator (Horatio) - 00 
Little, Silas = a5 
Langford, Thomas < 00 
Lane, Alfred aa 25 
Mooss, Nereah s 85 
Madglen, Wm. Me 50 
Megarry, Thomas "4 pal 
Pendergrass, Merry (Mary Pendergast) insolvent 1.10 
Chandler, Jacob removed 2.07 
Curethers, John (Caruthers) rs 50 
Clark, Samuel Me 25 
Crownover, John 1,56 
Crownover, Jacob e 1.18 
Dooley, George i 3.68 
Martin, Neal (Cornelius) “ 3.26 
McKelvey, Hugh a 1.00 
Murphy, Enos ;: 1.00 
Nall, John W. vs 1.18 
Nadever, Jacob (Nidever) Me: 2.31 
Nadever, George (Nidever) i .70 
Polk, Benjamin Fe 1.05 


44 Papers af Mirabeau B. Lamar, IV (Part 1), 254; H. H. League to Austin, 
August 28, September 10, 1827, Austin Papers, II, 1677, 1680. 
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Pelham, William = 68 
Polk, Taylor, senior . 1.50 
Ross, William — 25 
Sharp, James A. i 50 
Suelgrave, Jackemeah 9 00 
Suelgrave, Benjamin = 56 
Smith, Gabriel = 68 
Scretchfield, Flemon (Fleming) Fe 1.00 
Strickland, Amos % 95 
Stiles, John a 1.38 
Strickland, David a 87 
Strickland, James r% 1.23 
Strickland, Samuel % 50 
Slover, John removed 75 
Slover, Robert *, 56 
Thomson, Rachel (Thompson) cy 06 
Welch, Daniel insolvent AS 
Wyat, Joseph (Wyatt) removed 1.00 
Warrington, John P. co 50 
Willis, Authur ve 50 


I, Clayborn Wright, Sheriff of Miller County, do certify the foregoing to be a 
true list of delinquents of said county, for year 1825 


CLAYBORN WRIGHT, Sheriff 
Miller County, Apr. 29, 1826 
The Arkansas Gazette, May 30, 1826 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
1862 
By Dran Trickett 
1 


The policy of the Federal Government toward the enlistment 
of Indians in the Union Army was vacillating during the first year 
of the war. MHole-in-the-Day, a northern chief, tendered the services 
of himself and a hundred or more of his Chippewa warriors on May 
1, 1861,1 but the offer was flatly rejected by Secretary of War 
Cameron a week later. Prefacing his rejection with admiration of 
the sentiments which prompted the offer, Cameron declared ‘‘the 
nature of our present national troubles forbids the use of savages and 
makes it imperative upon this department to decline the offer of the 
Chippewa chief.’ Not until the last day in the year did the Fed- 
eral Government officially sanction the muster of Indian warriors. 


; Superintendent H. B. Branch, of the Central Superintendency, 
in charge of the Indians of Kansas and Nebraska, also opposed their 
use in active warfare. In his annual report for 1861 he said: 


“The question of the organization of the Indians into military bands 
for the defense of Kansas and Nebraska has been agitated considerably, 
but I beg leave to report adversely to the measure. The Indians, as at 
present situated, must follow the chase, and they cannot engage in war 
and also pursue the hunt, while civilization and humanity demand that 
they confine themselves to peaceful avocations, and that the hatchet, now 
buried, be never brought to light by those whose mission it is to advance 
them in the arts and pursuits of peace.’’3 


Branch still adhered to that opinion a year later, although many of 
his wards were then in the Union Army. ‘‘It is unwise to employ 
Indians in the military service of the country,’’ he declared in his 
report for 1862.4 


William P. Dole, commissioner of Indian affairs, was less secrupu- 
lous, however, than Branch. Although in September, 1861, Dole 
wrote: ‘‘I am disinclined to encourage the Indians to engage in this 
war except in extreme cases, as guides’’;> later in the year, under 
the stimulus of news of Opothleyoholo’s valiant resistance in the 
Indian Territory, he instigated a plan to enlist 4,000 volunteers among 
the loyal Indians of the Central Superintendency. 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1904), Series III, I, 140. Hereafter cited as O. R. 

2 Ibid., 184 

3 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1862), 50. 

4 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1863), 98. 

5 Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist 
(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1915), 233. Dole to Prince, Sept. 13, 1861. 
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Commissioner Dole repeatedly urged that something be done 
to protect the loyal Indians. Endeavoring late in April, 1861, to 
learn whether the Government intended to maintain in the Indian 
Territory a force sufficient for that purpose, he addressed a letter 
of inquiry® to Secretary of the Interior Smith, who in turn referred 
the matter to the War Department. Dole got no satisfaction, how- 
ever, from Secretary Cameron’s reply: 


“| IT have the honor to state that on the 17th April instructions 
were issued by this department to remove the troops stationed at Forts 
Cobb, Arbuckle, Washita, and Smith to Fort Leavenworth, leaving it to 
the discretion of the commanding officer to replace them, or not, with 
Arkansas volunteers. The exigencies of the service will not admit any 
change in these orders.”? 


At the end of May, Commissioner Dole made a second attempt 
to arouse the War Department to the plight of the Indians. Address- 
ing Secretary Smith, he wrote: 


“I desire again to call your attention, and through you that of the 
War Department, to what seems to me the necessity of sending a military 
force into the Indian country west of Arkansas ... Our duty under treaty 
stipulations requires that we protect these tribes from the mischievous 
intermeddling of white persons without their borders. . .8 


The letter was referred to Secretary Cameron, but to no pur- 
pose. Ignored also was Dole’s suggestion in August “‘that where 
United States soldiers cannot be furnished, arms and ammunition 
should be given to the Indian agents, to be used im their discretion 
in supplying the friendly Indians with the means of defense.’’? 


Senator Lane, of Kansas, however, consulted no one. Ignorant 
of or, more likely, contemptuous of the policy of the Government, 
he addressed a circular letter August 22 to the Indian agents of 
six of the Kansas tribes. Writing to them from Fort Lincoln, 
twelve miles north of Fort Scott, where he was engaged in organiz- 
ing a brigade of volunteers, he said: 


“For, the defense of Kansas I have determined to use the loyal Indians 
-.. To this end I have appointed Augustus Wattles, Esq., to confer with 


you and adopt such measures as will secure the earl i 
Indians at this point.”1) pis Marmara iss Pt 


e Wattles, a special agent of the Indian Office, informed H. W. 
arnsworth, agent of the Kaw (Kansas) Indians, three days later 

6 Ibid., 74. Dole to Smith, Apr. 30, 1861. 

TAnnie Heloise Abel, The American Indian as Partici ; ivi 

, ‘articipant the Civil 

(Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1919), 60. Cameron to Smith, May 10, 1861. fi? 

ee of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1861, 35-36 

"Tbid., 39. %. 


10 Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, 229. - Lane to 


Indian Agents, Sac and Foxe i i 
Rave ctihee oe pats ree Se Delawares, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, and 
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that ‘‘General Lane intends to establish a strong Indian camp near 
the neutral lands as a guard to prevent forage into Kansas.’’!1 


But on the following day, the 26th, the organization of the 
Indians was suspended: 


“The necessity seemed imperative,” wrote Wattles to Farnsworth. 
“But on hearing that the commissioner of Indian affairs was in Kansas 
and will probably see you, I think it best to say nothing to the Indians 
till he is consulted in the matter.’’12 


On arrival in Kansas late in August, Commissioner Dole learned 
that General Fremont, commander of the Department of the West, 
had written to F. Johnson, agent of the Delawares, requesting Fall 
Leaf, a Delaware, to ‘‘organize a party of 50 men’’ for special service 
in the department. Johnson had ‘‘found the chiefs unwilling that 
their young men should enter the service.’’ Dole interceded, assur- 
ing the chiefs that ‘‘the Government was not asking them to enter 
the war as a tribe,’’ but failed to shake their opposition.12 Fall Leaf 
and a number of other Delawares enlisted, however, with the con- 
sent of Dole, and served as scouts and guides for the Union armies. 
Writing to Capt. W. E. Prince, commandant at Fort Leavenworth, 
Commissioner Dole said: 


“I am disinclined to encourage the Indians to engage in this war 
except in extreme cases, as guides. I have in this case used my influence 
in favor of the formation of this company, without any knowledge of the 
views of the Government, supposing General Fremont was in special need 
of them or he would not have made the request.’!4 


A. change in the military situation prevented a renewal of Lane’s 
efforts to employ Indians in active warfare. The last week in 
August, General Sterling Price moved north from Springfield, Mis- 
souri, and during the next two months Lane’s brigade hovered on 
the flank of Price’s army and marched up and down through the 
western border counties of Missouri. 


Although Lane was forced to abandon his plan for the time 
being, he continued to advocate the use of Indians as soldiers. Early 
in October he endorsed a proposal made by Agent Johnson to raise 
an auxiliary regiment of Indians.® 


At odds with Captain Prince and Governor Robinson, of Kansas, 
Senator Lane wrote to President Lincoln October 9 requesting and 
recommending ‘‘the establishment of a new military department, to 
be composed of Kansas, the Indian country, and so much of Arkansas 


11 [bid., 229. Wattles to Farnsworth, Aug. 25, 1861. 
12 [bid., 231. Wattles to Farnsworth, Aug. 26, 1861. 
13 [bid., 231-32. Dole to Fremont, Sept. 13, 1861. 

14 [bid., 233. Dole to Prince, Sept. 13, 1861. 

15 [bid., 248-49. Johnson to Dole, Oct. 10, 1861. 
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and the territories as may be thought advisable to include therein.” 
He offered to resign his seat in the Senate if given the command. 


Exactly a month later, November 9, the new department was 
created, but General David Hunter was placed in command: 


“9 The Department of Kansas, to include the State of Kansas, the 
Indian Territory west of Arkansas, and the territories of Nebraska, Colorado, 
and Dakota, to be commanded by Major General Hunter, headquarters at 


Fort Leavenworth.”17 

At the same time, General Henry W. Halleck was made com- 
mander of the Department of the Missouri, which included Missouri 
and Arkansas./® 


General Hunter assumed command November 201° and arrived 
at Fort Leavenworth about the 27th.2° He immediately ‘‘telegraphed 
for permission to muster a brigade of Kansas Indians into the ser- 
vice of the United States, to assist the friendly Creek Indians in 
maintaining their loyalty.’’?!_ His request, ignored by the War De- 
partment, was prompted no doubt by his conference with the dele- 
gation of Indians escorted to Fort Leavenworth by Agent Cutler late 
in November.?2 


In the meantime, General McClellan had conceived an expedi- 
tion against northern Texas by way of the Indian Territory. General 
Hunter was informed of the plan by Adjutant General Thomas in 
a letter dated November 26, which was delayed in transit: 


“The general-in-chief thinks an expedition might be made to advantage 
from your department west of Arkansas against northeastern Texas. He 
accordingly desires you to report at an early date what troops and means 
at your disposal you could bring to bear on that point.’23 


_ Hunter replied by telegraph December 11, taking a pessimistic 
view of the military situation: 


“In reply I have the honor to report that I think the expedition pro- 
posed by the general-in-chief altogether impracticable. We have a hostile 
Indian force, estimated at 10,000, on the south, and Price’s command, some 
20,000, on our east and north. To cope with this force we have only 
about 3,000 effective men, scattered over an extended frontier.”’24 


With the enemy having ‘‘ten to our one,’’ Hunter was doubtful 
even of the safety of Kansas and Fort Leavenworth. 


16 QO. R., Series I, HI, 529-30, 
17 [bid., 567. 
18 Jbid., 567. 
: ae VIII, 370, 
neraee eae: American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 74. Dole to Dole, 
. pon ee ooh to Thomas, Jan. 15, 1862. 
eport of the Commissi i L 
Cire ifr aiieas fips Affairs, 1862, 138. See also Report of the 
23.0. R., Series I, VIII, 379. 
24 Ibid., 428. 
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a His reply irked General McClellan, who answered sharply in an 

unofficial’? communication of the same date. Repeating his pro- 
posal for an expedition to ‘‘make a descent upon northern Texas,’’ 
he requested Hunter to ‘‘indicate the necessary force and means for 
the undertaking.’’ 


“Three regiments of Wisconsin infantry have been ordered to report 
to you,” continued McClellan; “also a battery and two companies of 
cavalry from Minnesota. This is intended only as a commencement, and 
will be followed up by other troops as rapidly as your wants are known 
and circumstances will permit.’25 


Replying December 19, General Hunter called attention to the 
wording of the two orders. In the first he was asked ‘‘what troops 
and means at your disposal you could bring to bear on that point’’; 
in the second to ‘‘indicate the necessary force and means for the 
undertaking. ”’ 


“Being now for the first time made aware of what is expected of this 
department,’ Hunter continued, “I shall lose no time in preparing and 
forwarding exact estimates of the force that will be necessary for the 
proposed expedition; and at present may say in rough that at least 20,000 
men will be necessary, in addition to those already in and ordered to the 
department. . .26 


The first official intimation that Indians were to be used in 
the expedition was given in a letter December 31 from the Adjutant 
General’s Department to Surg. Gen. C. A. Finley: 


“T have respectfully to inform you that four regiments of infantry, 
seven regiments of cavalry, three batteries of artillery, besides Kansas 
troops, from 8,000 to 10,000, and about 4,000 Indians, forming an aggregate 
of about 27,000 troops, are ordered to be concentrated near Fort Leaven- 
worth. . .”27 


That Senator Lane was to have a prominent part in the expedi- 
tion was revealed by Lane himself in a letter to General Hunter 
January 3, 1862: 


“It igs the intention of the Government to order me to report to you 
for an active winter’s campaign. They have ordered General Denver to an- 
other department.28 . . . They have also ordered you, in conjunction with 
the Indian Department, to organize 4,000 Indians. Mr. Dole, commissioner, 
will come out with me.’’29 


Lane had returned to Washington late in November for the opening 
of Congress, and was appointed brigadier general by President 
Lincoln December 18.*° 


Aneto Se Tone ae et 
25 [bid., 428-29. 
26 Ibid., 450-51. 
27 Ibid., 576. 
28 Denver was assigned Dec. 2 to command all troops in Kansas. Ibid., 456. 
29 Ibid., 482. 
30 Kansas Historical Collections (Topeka: 1881-1928), XI, 225. Ainsworth to 


Martin, Mar. 26, 1910. 
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General McClellan was taken sick with typhoid fever shortly 
before Christmas and confined to his bed for several weeks.*4 During 
McClellan’s illness, President Lincoln seems to have taken over the 
direction of the expedition. Secretary Cameron was absent from 
Washington and knew nothing of the plans until they were well 
under way. Writing to General Hunter January 3, he said: 


“I have just had a conversation with General Lane, who, I understand, 
was authorized during my absence to make preparations to act in con- 
junction with yourself and with whom I have had no consultation until 
yesterday. He informs me that he is to go to Kansas to act entirely 
under your direction, and the department has made preparations for send- 
ing him 30,000 troops. Authority was given yesterday (in pursuance of 
your wishes, as I understood) for the employment by you of 4,000 In- 
dians.’’32 


In spite of Lane’s protestation, there is no doubt that he was 
intriguing for sole command of the expedition, which soon began to 
be spoken of openly as ‘‘Lane’s expedition,’’ although the prepara- 
tions were ‘‘veiled in mystery.’’ Even Secretary of War Stanton, 
who succeeded Cameron January 15, was in complete ignorance of 
the plans of the Government as late as February 1. Writing to 
Charles A. Dana, of the New York Tribune, he said: 


“What Lane’s expedition has in view, how it came to be set on foot, and 
what is expected to be accomplished by it, I do not know and have tried in 
vain to find out. It seems to be a haphazard affair that no one will admit 
himself to be responsible for.’’33 


General Hunter, at Fort Leavenworth, was also left in the dark. 
In a letter to General Halleck, he later recorded his interpretation of 
Lane’s machinations: 


“Tt seems, from all the evidence before me, that Senator J. H. Lane 
has been trading at Washington on a capital partly made up of his own 
senatorial position and partly of such scraps of influence as I may have 
possessed in the confidence or esteem of the President, said scraps having 
ay ‘jayhawked’ by the Kansas senator without due consent of the proper 

ner. 


“Tn other words, I find that ‘Lane’s great southern expedition’ was 
entertained and sanctioned by the President under misrepresentations made 
by somebody to the effect that said ‘expedition’ was the joint design and 
wish of Senator Lane and myself. Mr. Lincoln doubtless thought he was 
obliging me and aimed to oblige me in the matter, but so little was I 
personally consulted, that to this hour I am in ignorance what were the 
terms of striking points of Senator Lane’s programme. Never to this 
hour has Senator Lane consulted me on the subject directly or indirectly, 


while the authorities at Washington h i indi 
eraceie trary g ave preserved a similar indiscreet 


31 Report of the Joint Committee th i : 
Government Printing Office, 1863), I, 493.24. nee <) eae Bears 
Ne a R., Series I, LIM, 512. 
arles A. Dana, Recollections of the Civil ¥ : 
& Co., 1898), 6. Stanton to Dana, Feb. 1862. * Ne 
340. R., Series I, VIII, 830. 
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The inclusion of Indians in the proposed expedition was due to 
the persistence of Commissioner Dole. When he learned in December 
of ‘‘the noble struggle then being made by Opothleyoholo and the 
Creeks, Seminoles, and other Indians under him,’’ he renewed his 
application to the War Department for troops for their relief.35 As 
a result, the Interior Department was notified January 2 by Sec- 
retary Cameron that 4,000 Indians ‘‘from the borders of Kansas 
and Missouri’’ would be mustered into the Union Army, and the 
following day Secretary Smith ordered Dole to assist General Hunter 
in the organization of the Indians.%¢ 


Three days later, January 6, Commissioner Dole instructed 
Superintendent Branch and the agents of the Central Superintendency 
to begin enrollment of the Indians,37 but he was unable to leave 
Washington for Kansas until the 19th.%8 


When General McClellan recovered from his illness, he began 
once more to supervise the expedition. In a letter to General Hunter 
January 24, Adjutant General Thomas wrote: 


“|. . I have respectfully to inform you that Brig. Gen. J. H. Lane, 
U. S. Volunteers, has urged upon the President and Secretary of War an 
expedition to be conducted by him from Fort Leavenworth against the 
region west of Missouri and Arkansas. The outlines of this plan were 
stated by him to be in accordance with your own views... 


“The general-in-chief, in conveying to you this information, desires 
it to be understood that a command independent of you is not given to 
General Lane, but he is to operate to all proper extent under your super- 
vision and control, and if you deem proper you may yourself command the 
expedition which may be undertaken.”39 


The discretion given Hunter as to the command of the expedition 
thwarted Lane’s intrigue and blasted the ‘‘cherished hope’’ of his 
life.4° Lane arrived at Leavenworth, Kansas, Sunday night, January 
26. The following day, before Lane had time to consult with him, 
Genera! Hunter issued a general order, taking command of the 
expedition : 

“1. In the expedition about to go south from this department, called 
in the newspapers General Lane’s Expedition, it is the intention of the 


major general commanding the department to command in person, unless 
otherwise expressly ordered by the Government.”41 


Hunter’s action apparently bewildered Lane. He immediately 
telegraphed a copy of the order to his friend, John Covode, member 


35 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, 147. 

36 [bid., 150. 

37 Abel, The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist, 271. Dole to 
Branch, Jan. 6, 1862. 

38 [bid., 272. Mix to Johnson, Jan. 21, 1862. 

39.0. R., Series I, VIII, 525. 

40 Kansas Historical Collections, XI, 226. Lane to Kansas Legislature, Feb. 28, 
1862. 

410. R., Series I, VIII, 529. 
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in Congress of the powerful Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, and urged him to ‘‘See the President, Secretary of War, and 
General McClellan, and answer what shall I do.’’42, Covode replied: 

“T have been with the man [men] you name. Hunter will not get 
the money or men he requires. His command cannot go forward. Hold on. 
Don’t resign your seat.’’43 

Although Lane might not have the power to rule, it was clear 
that he had the power to ruin. He made strenuous efforts, however, 
to gain command of the expedition. The following day, January 28, 
he had a conference with Opothleyoholo and Halleck Tustenuggee, 
who were at Leavenworth awaiting the arrival of Commissioner Dole, 
and enlisted their aid. They wrote to President Lincoln, pleading 
that Lane command the expedition to their territory: 


“General Lane is our friend,” said the Creek and Seminole chiefs. “His 
heart is big for the Indian. He will do more for. us than anyone’ else. 
The hearts of our people will be sad if he does not come. They will follow 
him wherever he directs. They will sweep the rebels before them like a 
terrible fire on the dry prairie.’’44 


Resolutions passed by the Kansas Legislature recommended that 
Lane be appointed major general and assigned to command the 
southern expedition. They were said by General Hunter to have 
been ‘‘jayhawked’’ from a reluctant legislature by Lane’s promise 
to resign his seat in the Senate. 


“This,” explained Hunter, ‘made all Lane’s legislative enemies his 
most active friends, on the principle of ‘anything to get rid of him,’ and 
all the aspirants for his seat at once impressed their friends into voting 
anything that would create a vacancy.’’45 


President Lincoln seems to have resented General MeClellan’s 
resumption of control of the expedition. Addressing Secretary of 
War Stanton January 31, he wrote: 


“It is my wish that the expedition commonly called the ‘Lane Expedition’ shall 
be as much as has been promised at the Adjutant General’s Office under the super- 
vision of General McClellan and not any more, I have not intended and do not now 


oe en it shall be @ great, exhausting affair, but a snug, sober column of 10,000 
or 15,000. 


As to Lane’s status in the affair, he went on to say: 


“General Lane has been told by me many ti i 
y times that he is under the 
command of General Hunter, and assented to it as often as told. It was 


oe oe day Stanton wrote to Editor Dana: 
ere will be serious trouble between Hunter and L « ievi 
that Lane has pluck, and is an earnest man, he hall hae #00 playoat alice: 


42 Ibid., 529-30. 

43 Ibid., 831. 

44 Tbid., 534, 

45 Tbid., 831. 

46 Tbid., 538. 

47 Dana, op. cit., 6. 
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President Lincoln also wished to ‘‘oblige General Lane,’’ but 
the rules of seniority stood in the way. February 10 he addressed a 
joint letter to Hunter and Lane: 


“My wish has been and is to avail the Government of the services of 
both General Hunter and General Lane, and, so far as possible, to per- 
sonally oblige both. General Hunter is the senior officer and must command 
when they serve together; though in so far as he can, consistently with 
the public service and his own honor, oblige General Lane, he will also 
oblige me. If they cannot come to an amicable understanding, General 
Lane must report to General Hunter for duty, according to the rules, or 
decline the service.’48 


No agreement could be reached, and Lane closed the chapter 
February 16 with a telegram to President Lincoln: 


“All efforts to harmonize with Major General Hunter have failed. I 
am compelled to decline the brigadiership.’’49 


i 


Commissioner Dole arrived at Leavenworth, Kansas, late in 
January and learned for the first time that Opothleyoholo had been 
defeated, that five or six thousand of the loyal Indians—men, wom- 
en, and children—were refugees in southern Kansas, and that General 
Hunter was subsisting them, Superintendent William G. Coffin 
““being without adequate means to meet the emergency.’ 


The news of the coming of the refugee Indians had reached 
Coffin about the middle of January, and he hurried to Leavenworth 
to seek assistance from the department commander’? He was joined 
there by George W. Cutler, agent for the Creeks, and the two decided 
to await the arrival of Commissioner Dole, then daily expected5®3 
Notice was sent to the various Indian agents to report at Fort Row, 
on the Verdigris, in southern Kansas,°* Cutler and P. P. Elder, of 
the Neosho Agency, being the only agents of the Southern Super- 
intendency then on duty. 


Although the original plan contemplated the enlistment of In- 
dians from the Central Superintendency only, Dole authorized Coffin 
and his agents to enroll the warriors among the refugee Indians into 
companies for muster into service by General Hunter.®® 


On Saturday, February 1, Commissioner Dole held a conference 
with Opothleyoholo and Tustenuggee and a number of other Indians 
at the Planters’ House in Leavenworth. Coffin, Cutler, and the 


48 O. R., Series I, VIII, 551. 

49 Kansas Historical Collections, XI, 226. Lane to Lincoln, Feb. 16, 1862. 

50 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, 147-48. 

51 [bid., 136. 

52 Ibid., 136. 

53 [bid., 138. 

54 [bid., 136. The name of this fort is erroneously spelled “Fort Roe” in nearly 
all the Government reports. 

55 Abel., op. cit., 279. Dole to Coffin, Feb. 11, 1862. 
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newly appointed agent of the Seminoles, George C. Snow, were pres- 
ent. Dole and Opothleyoholo engaged in a spirited colloquy : 

“Mr. Dole—[The] Government did not expect the Indians to enter this 


Now that the rebel portion of them have entered the field, 


contest at all. ) ; ( 
the Great Father will march his troops into your country. Col. Coffin 


and the agents will go with you on Monday, and will assist you in enlist- 
ing your loyal men. Your enlistment is not done for our advantage only; 
it will inure to your own benefit. The country appreciates your services. 


We honor you. You are in our hearts. 

“One party tells us that John Ross is for the Union, and one that he 
is not. 

“Opothleyoholo—Both are probably right. Ross made a sham treaty 
with Albert Pike, to save trouble. Ross is like a man lying on his belly, 
watching the opportunity to turn over. When the northern troops come 
within the ring, he will turn over. 

‘“Dole—You did not, and our people remember you. But we hope you 
will manifest no revenge. 

“Opothleyoholo—The rebel Indians are like a cross, bad slut. The 
best way to end the breed is to kill the slut. 

“Dole—The leaders and plotters of treason only should suffer. 


“Opothleyoholo—That’s just what I think. Burn over a bad field of 
grass and it will spring up again. It must be torn up by the roots, even 
if some good blades suffer. The educated part of our tribes is the worst. .’’56 

Opothleyoholo hoped the Creek annuities would be paid to the 
loyal members of the tribe; but Dole, bound by the restrictions of 
law, could only assure him that the delay would be as brief as 
possible. The Creeks had 1,500 warriors who wanted to fight for 
the Union; the Seminoles 260. 


The following week, Capt. J. F. Turner, chief commissary of 
subsistence for the Department of Kansas, and Brigade Surgeon 
A. W. Campbell returned from the refugee camps in southern Kan- 
sas, where Captain Turner had supplied the Indians with food 
sufficient to last until the 15th of February.°7 Surgeon Campbell 
reported the Indians in a most wretched condition. “Why the 
officers of the Indian Department are not doing something for them 
I cannot understand,’’ he wrote to Surgeon Barnes, medical director ; 
_ common humanity demands that more should be done, and done at 
once, to save them from total destruction.’ 58 


General Hunter, on February 6, shifted the burden of relief 
to the shoulders of Commissioner Dole, informing him that after 
the exhaustion of the supplies furnished by the Army he would be 
expected to make provisions for the future.2®9 


L 


56 Frank Mocre: ed., The Rebelli : 
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_To add to his perplexity, Dole received word from Secretary 
Smith that Stanton had balked at the enlistment of Indians: 


J Secretary of War is unwilling to put Indians in the Army. Is to con- 
sult with President and settle it today.’60 


The problem confronting Commissioner Dole was grave and 
urgent. The Indians—their numbers increasing daily—had to be 
clothed as well as fed. Without funds applicable to the purpose, and 
with Superintendent Coffin on his way to southern Kansas and not 
available for consultation or instruction, Dole nevertheless ‘‘must 
act, and that at once.’ 


He determined to purchase—on the faith of Congress making 
_ an appropriation to meet the indebtedness—supplies sufficient for 
pressing necessities. Dr. William Kile, of Illinois, serving as brigade 
quartermaster on General Lane’s staff, was appointed special agent 
by Dole February 10 to make the purchases and forward them to 
Superintendent Coffin.** Dole also telegraphed Secretary Smith, 
asking for instructions: 


“Six thousand Indians driven out of Indian Territory, naked and starv- 
ing. General Hunter will only feed them until 15th. Shall I take care of 
them on the faith of an appropriation ?’’63 


Sanction was given the following day: 


“President can’t attend to business now. Sickness in the family.64 No 
arrangements can be made now. Make necessary arrangements for relief 
of Indians. I will send communication to Congress today.’’65 


The question of Indian enlistment being still unsettled, Dole 
ordered Coffin February 11 to suspend enrollment of the Indians: 


“T have a dispatch from Secretary Smith saying that the Secretary 
of War is opposed to mustering the Indians into the service, and that he 
would see the President and settle the matter that day (Feb. 6). | 


“This as you will see disarranges all my previous arrangements, and 
devolves upon me the necessity of revoking my orders to you to proceed 
with the agents to organize the loyal Indians in your, superintendency into 
companies preparatory to their. being mustered into the service by General 
Hunter. I have now to advise that you explain fully to the chiefs that 
no authority has yet been received from Washington authorizing their 
admission into the Army of the United States; but I would at the same- 
time advise that you proceed to ascertain what number are able and 
willing to join our Army, and that you so far prepare them for the service 
as you can consistently do, without committing the Government to accept 
them, as I still hope for the power to get these refugees, if no others, into 


60 Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War, 76. Smith to 
Dole, Feb. 6, 1862, 

61 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1862, 148, 27. 
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the service, it being one, and as I think, the best means of providing for 
their necessities. . .’’66 


Three days later, Secretary Smith notified Dole that Stanton 
had refused to enlist the Indians: 


“Go on and supply the destitute Indians. Congress will supply the 
means. War Department will not organize them.’’6% 


Commissioner Dole’s cherished plan for an Indian expedition, 
to further which he had come to Kansas, was wrecked by Lane’s 
duplicity and Stanton’s obstinacy ; but there yet remained the press- 
ing problem of Indian relief. Congress justified Dole’s faith and 
authorized the use for subsistence of annuities due several of the 
Indian Territory tribes. From those funds the refugees were after- 
ward fed and clothed.® 


Superintendent Coffin and Agent Snow arrived at Fort Row 
about the 10th of February. A census of the tribes taken late in 
January had shown about 4,500 refugees in all.®® Coffin was appalled 
at the ‘‘destitution, misery, and suffering’’ among the Indians. 


“It must be seen to be realized,” he reported to Commissioner Dole. 
“There are now here over. two thousand men, women, and children, entirely 
barefooted, and more than that number who have not rags enough to hide 
their nakedness. Many have died and others are constantly dying.’’70 


They were still arriving at the rate of twenty to sixty a day, 
“‘sending runners for provisions to be sent to the destitute on the 
way and for transportation for the sick and feeble and helpless’’ 
scattered over the bleak plains between the Verdigris and Fall Rivers, 
Walnut Creek, and the Arkansas. 


‘“‘T doubt much if history records an instance of sufferings equal 
to these,’’ declared Agent Cutler, who soon joined Coffin and Snow 
at Fort Row. Describing the retreat of the loyal Indians after their 
defeat at the battle of Chustenahlah, December 26, 1861, he said: 


“Numbers of families had become separated during the fight with the 
rebels, of whom many were captured and taken back, and in consequence 
of which the wildest confusion prevailed, but the main body succeeded 
in keeping together and made good their escape. 


j “The weather was intensely cold, and with a bitter northwest wind 
in their faces, and over. the snow-covered roads, they traveled all night and 
the next day, without halting to rest. Many of them were on foot, without 
shoes, and very thinly clad, and, having lost nearly all their bedding on 
the battlefield, their suffering was immense and beyond description. 
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“In this condition they had accomplished a journey of about three 
hundred miles; but quite a number of them froze to death on the route, 
and their bodies, with a shroud of snow, were left where they fell to feed 
the hungry wolves.’’71 


Fort Row was on Osage Indian land in the northwestern corner 
of Wilson County, near Coyville, a settlement of whites begun several 
years before the war. During a Confederate raid in October, 1861, 
the town of Humboldt, in Allen County to the northeast, was burned, 
Superintendent Coffin’s office, together with his books and papers, 
being destroyed.” That alarmed the Wilson County settlers, and 
they organized a company of eighty men, under Capt. John R. Row, 
for defense. Fortifications were built on the Verdigris River about 
three miles south of Coyville and named Fort Row in honor of the 
captain. They consisted of three blockhouses, 16 by 24 feet, made of 
heavy logs, surrounded with pickets six feet high and embankments. 
The company went into winter quarters there, but in the spring of 
1862 the fort was abandoned and most of the militia enlisted in the 
Ninth Kansas Volunteers.” 


Acting under the advice of General Hunter, Superintendent 
Coffin had sent down to Fort Row, just before he left Leavenworth, 
five wagon loads of blankets, clothing, shoes, boots, and socks for 
distribution to the refugees, but the supply was pitifully inadequate. 
Coffin also brought with him $3,200 of his own money and that of 
his son, O. W. Coffin, who was his clerk, but that fund was soon 
exhausted. He purchased what he could on eredit and appealed to 
Dole.“4 


The different tribes of Indians were put in separate camps and 
placed in charge of their respective agents as soon as they reported. 
Cutler and Snow took charge of the Creeks and Seminoles, Isaac 
Coleman of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, Charles W. Chatterton of 
the Cherokees, and E. H. Carruth of the Wichita Agency Indians.” 
P. P. Elder, of the Neosho Agency at Fort Scott, did not report, al- 
though some of his Quapaws were among the refugees.“* The camps 
were along the Verdigris and Fall rivers on Osage and New York 
Indian lands. 


Superintendent Coffin also began enrollment of the warriors for 
military service. They were willing and anxious to enter the service 
and were much disappointed when Dole’s order halting the enlist- 
ment was received. . 
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oe enrollment was nearly completed, orders were received to 
stop Dr hosecceaines reported Coffin. “This was very discouraging to 
the Indians—the cause of much dissatisfaction and loss of confidence on 
their part. A grand council of all the chiefs, braves, and headmen was 
immediately held, and an expedition upon their. own responsibility to their 
homes, in time to put in a crop in the spring, decided upon. They were 
deterred from carrying out this purpose by the reported presence of a large 
rebel force in the Indian Territory. . ene 


With the coming of warm weather, “‘the stench arising from 
dead ponies, about two hundred of which were in the stream and 
throughout the camp,’’ compelled the removal of the Indians from 
the Verdigris to the Neosho River, a distance of about thirty miles.*® 
Writing to Commissioner Dole Monday, March 3, from Le Roy, 
Coffey County, Superintendent Coffin said: 


“Since writing you from Humboldt, Dr. Kile and myself have visited 
Fort Row to make arrangements for moving the Indians to the Neosho. 
On getting there we found that about 1,500 of them had left for this place. 
They left Saturday noon. It turned cold Saturday night and commenced 
snowing and snowed hard most of the day Sunday and last night was the 
coldest of the season. The Indians all got to timber Saturday night to 
camp and remained in camp Sunday, but most of them were on the road 
today, though it was too cold to travel in the fix they are in. I saw many 
of them barefooted and many more that the feet was a small part of them 
that was bare.’’/9 


J. P. Hamilton, Sr., a citizen of Le Roy, was one of the teamsters 
engaged in the removal of the Indians, and many years later wrote 
his recollections of the event. 


“As they relied upon the teams of the citizens for transportation,” he 
said, “it was a very easy matter for a person with a team to get a job 
and receive his pay in Government vouchers at the rate of $2.50 per day 


for single team and wagon. The writer was one of many who engaged in 
the transfer. . 


“We found that the majority of them had encamped in a heavily tim- 
bered bend of the Verdigris River, but now it was denuded and looked as 


bare 3 the prairie, with the exception of the stumps which alone re- 
mained, ... 


“Camping over night, the ensuing morning we would load from one to 
two families and their effects (the latter being very meager) into a wagon 
and start—children and ‘graybacks’ being the dominant feature. The men 
and women, at least the principal portion of them, walked. It was quite 
an influx upon Le Roy and vicinity. Scarcely a suitable camping place 
could be found upon the river, extending from two miles above Le Roy 
to Neosho Falls, but what had its complement of Indians. . .’’80 


Late in March, when George W. Collamore, adjutant general of 
Kansas, visited the encampments in company with the Cherokee 
17 [bid., 186. 
78 Ibid., 136, 139. 
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missionary, Evan Jones, the number of the refugees had increased 
to 7,600.81 They were still in distress. 


“T found them encamped upon the Neosho River bottom, in the timber, 
extending a distance of some seven miles,” said Collamore. “Not a com- 
fortable tent was to be seen. Such coverings as I saw were made in the 
rudest manner, being composed of pieces of cloth, old quilts, handker- 
chiefs, aprons, etc., stretched upon sticks, and so limited were many of 
them in size that they were scarcely sufficient to cover the emaciated 
and dying forms beneath them. Under such shelter I found, in the last 
stages of consumption, the daughter of Opothleyoholo, one of the oldest, 
most influential, and wealthy chiefs of the Creek Nation.” 


The food supply was insufficient in quantity and deficient in 
quality. 


“Great complaint was made,” he continued, “by the chiefs and others 
as to the quality of the bacon furnished, it being, as they expressed it, 


‘not fit for a dog to eat.’ Many of them were made sick by eating of 
ity 62782 


When Agent Snow left Fort Row with the Seminoles, it was 
his intention to take them as far north as the Sac and Fox Agency, 
in Osage County, but on arrival at Le Roy they became obstinate and 
refused to go any farther, and were finally settled at Neosho Falls, 
a few miles south.*? They, as well as the other refugees, were home- 
sick and never ceased to clamor for their return to the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

(To be continued ) 
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HISTORY OF THE OSAGE BLANKET LEASE 
By Gerald Forbes 


While the South Burbank pool is being cited as an example 
of the economic advantages of unitization,! it is an interesting fact 
that the first two decades of oil development in the Osage Reser- 
vation contained similar features of community interest and con- 
certed control. Between the years 1896 and 1916 the petroleum 
of the Osage Reservation was developed under a single contract, 
known as the Foster Lease, the only enduring and successful “blan- 
ket” lease in Mid-Continent’s history. The Foster Lease undoubted- 
ly was a monopoly,” but just as certainly it was an instrument of 
conservation. 


The former Osage Reservation, the present Oklahoma county 
by that name, contains about one and a half million acres that were 
bought from the Cherokees, preparatory to moving the Osages from 
Kansas in 1872. This territory is bounded by the ninety-sixth 
meridian on the east, the Arkansas River and the former Creek 
Nation on the south and west, and Kansas on the north.* 


It was nearly twenty years after the Osages had bought the 
land that the possibility of producing petroleum began to be in- 
vestigated. The American Civil War had interrupted the beginning 
of the oil industry in Kansas, but in the final decade of the century 
the production of petroleum became an established industry in that 
state. In 1895 the oil production of Kansas was 44,430 barrels.* 
Among those persons interested in the oil industry was Henry 
Foster, who had moved to Independence, Kansas, from Rhode 
Island. Foster suspected the presence of petroleum beneath the 
land of the Osages. In 1895 he applied to the Secretary of the De- 
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partment of the Interior for a lease of the Osage Reservation. 
Henry Foster died before the contract was consummated, but his 
brother, Edwin B. Foster, assumed his interests and obligations. The 
lease finally was signed, March 16, 1896, by Edwin B. Foster and 
the Osage National Council, with James Bigheart, principal chief 
of the Osages, Saucy Chief, president of the Council, and several 
other Indians writing their names or making their “X’s.”® 


The terms of the contract, which soon became known as a 
“blanket lease,” conferred on Foster the exclusive right of producing 
oil in the entire Osage Reservation. The term was for ten years. 
Foster, in turn, agreed to pay a royalty of ten per cent of all crude 
petroleum removed from the ground and fifty dollars a year for 
each gas well, as long as it was used. The royalty was to be based 
on the market value at the place of production, and was to be paid 
to the National Treasurer of the Osage Nation. Foster further 
agreed to settle the royalty accounts between the fifth and tenth 
days of January, April, July, and October.® Even at this early period 
there was dissention, and in less than a month a protest was filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior. The leading protestant was 
Saucy Chief, who had placed his “X” on the original Foster Lease. 
The protest was not attested and not clearly genuine. It declared 
that a full council had not been present when the leasing had been 
discussed and that the contract did not represent the wishes of a 
majority of the Osage Tribe. An investigation followed, and the 
Osage Agent reported that two white men had taken about fifty 
Indians across the Arkansas River to Cleveland, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, where the Osages had been induced with whiskey to sign a 
protest to the Foster Lease.’ 


Edwin B. Foster and the heirs of Henry Foster, having or- 
ganized the Phoenix Oil Company, arranged with McBride and 


5 Osage Indian Archives, Pawhuska, Oklahoma, D. M. Browning to Henry 
Foster, January 24, 1896; Hines, E. P., Osage County, in Snider, L. C., Oil and 
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Bloom, drillers of Independence, Kansas, to put down a well three 
or four miles south of Chautauqua Springs, Kansas, likely near 
the present town of Boulanger, Oklahoma.2 This well was shallow 
but it produced about fifty barrels of oil daily, not enough at that 
time to be commercially valuable, so it was capped. The rumor that 
the well was an excellent one became current. It was rumored 
that this first Osage well had been closed to permit the owners 
to acquire leases cheaply in the Oklahoma Territory. The first 
Osage well was drilled in 1897. It was in 1899 that the Osage 
Oil Company, another Foster concern, drilled on the eastern side 
of the Osage Reservation near Bartlesville, a town in the Cherokee 
Nation. The first well of the Osage Oil Company showed pros- 
pects of petroleum and the second well was a good producer. Several 
dry or nearly dry holes were drilled, but the seventh well of the 
group was the best producer in the entire Kansas-Indian Territory 


oil field. 


By 1900 Foster had done little to develop the petroleum in- 
dustry in the Osage Reservation, but in that year arrangements were 
completed for subleasing the land in large blocks. The entire 
reservation was divided into tracts half a mile wide and three miles 
east to west. These rectangles were numbered consecutively and 
those in the eastern part of the Reservation were offered to sub- 
lessees on a bonus and royalty basis. The sublessees were required 
to pay the Foster interests a one-eighth (later one-sixth) royalty and 
a bonus of one to five dollars an acre® The next year the Foster 
interests were consolidated in the Indian Territory Illuminating 
Oil Company (usually called the I. T. I. O.) which was incor- 
porated at Trenton, New Jersey, with a capitalization of three 
million dollars. This new company was authorized to own and 
control all the rights and properties of the Osage and Phoenix Oil 
Companies." It was the I. T. I. O. that handled the subleasing 
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of the Osage Reservation, and buyers of drilling rights were sought 
in New York. The first well drilled by a sublessee was financed 
by the Almeda Oil Company on Lot 40. The Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company announced that it planned to drill wells 
itself at the rate of one every twenty days, that the Standard Oil 
Company would buy the crude oil production at its refinery at 
Neodesha, Kansas, for eighty-eight cents a barrel, and that leases 
had been sold to New York and St. Louis companies covering 
rights on about six thousand acres of land. The I. T. I. O. further 
called attention to the quality of the crude oil which caused it to 
yield a high percentage of kerosene. (The name of the company 
itself calls attention to the fact that gasoline then was not of first 
importance.) The average depth of the wells was thirteen hundred 
feet, which made them relatively inexpensive to drill.” 


Drilling in the Osage Reservation was comparatively rapid 
_after the system of subleasing had been perfected. During 1902 
the rail shipments of crude oil to the Neodesha refinery amounted 
to 37,000 barrels, which was the production of thirteen wells, six 
of which had been drilled in 1902. By January, 1903, thirty wells 
had been completed by the I. T. I. O. and its sublessees. Seventeen 
of the thirty wells produced oil, two gas, and eleven were dry 
holes. A year later 361 wells had been completed, and 243 were 
producing oil, twenty-one gas, and ninety-seven were dry. By the 
beginning of 1906 there had been 783 wells drilled—544 producing 
oil, forty-one gas, and 198 were dry. The oil production was: 1903— 
56,905 barrels; 1904—652,479 barrels; 1905—3,421,478 barrels; 1906— 
5,219,106 barrels. The average daily production of the Osage wells 
in 1905 was about 15,000 barrels. In 1905 there were 687,000 acres 
of the Osage Reservation under the control of the sublessees.”* 
That year the I. T. I. O. announced that it had disbursed $2,686,627 
in connection with the “blanket lease.” 


By the terms of the contract with Foster, the Osages were to 
receive one-tenth royalty (later changed to one-eighth) while the 
I. T. I. O. Company required one-eighth (later changed to one- 
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sixth) royalty of its sublessees, making a profit of one-fortieth 
(later one-twenty-fourth) in addition to rentals and bonuses. There 
were less than twenty-five hundred members of the Osage tribe 
on the official rolls. The rolls contained Indians on the list Jan- 
uary 1, 1906, and all children born to them by July, 1907, and those 
children of white fathers who had not been enrolled previously. 
There was no distinction between males and females, age, or de- 
gree of Indian blood. The equal share which each member of the 
tribe received from the communal mineral receipts was known 
as a headright. Headrights, it was provided by law, could be in- 
herited, subdivided or consolidated, and as time passed different 
members of the tribe did not receive equal shares, as was the case 
at the time of the Osage allotment. This allotment differed from 
that of the other Oklahoma tribes, for it provided that only the 
surface of the land be held in severalty while the minerals of the 
subsurface remained communal property. As the sublessees of the 
I. T. I. O. developed the oil industry, the royalties of the Osage 
tribe mounted and were divided into headright payments.”* 


The days of the quarterly payments at Pawhuska, seat of the 
Osage agency, were colorful. On the first and second days of the 
payments, the full bloods received their monies; then the mixed- 
bloods were paid on the following two or three days. By 1906 
the quarterly payment period kept force of eight men busy for 
four or five days. The merchants and professional men of Paw- 
huska who had extended credit to the Indians were on hand to 
collect their bills before the Osages had spent their money elsewhere. 
The amount of the payment depended on the number of barrels 
of oil taken from the ground, the number of gas wells being used, 
and the market price of petroleum. Accurate figures on the re- 
ceipts from oil and gas are difficult to acquire, for the Osages also 
received payments for grazing permits, pipe line damages, and 
other revenues. Between July 1, 1904, and May 13, 1905, a total 
of $108,567 was paid to the Osages as oil and gas royalties.”® 


14 United States Statutes At Large, XXXIV. : L 
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Congress began considering the renewal of the Foster Lease 
in 1905, although it did not expire until March, 1906. Several 
of the tribal leaders went to Washington to watch the action of 
Congress, and there were some who wished to prevent renewal of 
the contract..* There were oil operators who called attention to 
the profits they believed the I. T. I. O. company was making and 
objected that one firm should have such a monopoly. After an 
investigation, Congress compromised by renewing the Foster Lease 
and all the subleases made by the I. T. I. O. on a total area of 
six hundred and eighty thousand acres on the eastern side of the 
Reservation. All the original conditions of the Foster Lease were 
to apply for another decade, with the exception that gas well royalty 
was increased from fifty to one hundred dollars for each well. The 
status of the western half of the Reservation was left undetermined 
until 1912. The renewal with reduced acreage left the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Company with only 2,060 acres that 
had not been subleased, and caused that firm to lease from its own 
sublessees.7” 


Before 1904 the Osage oil was transported by railroad, but in 
that year the Department of the Interior approved two applications 
for pipelines to move the crude petroleum. The amount of dam- 
ages to be paid the Osages puzzled the Federal officials, for there 
was no precedent for laying pipelines across Indian lands. The 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company wanted to lay a line to the refinery 
at Neodesha, while Guffey and Galey sought to pipe gas to Tulsa.”® 
Damages were fixed at ten cents a rod. In 1905 the Prairie con- 
structed the “Cleveland discharge” line, which connected the Osage 
wells near Cleveland, Oklahoma Territory, with the trunk line 
to Kansas. Another outlet for the Osage petroleum appeared with 
the construction of a refinery by the Uncle Sam Oil Company at 
Cherryvale, Kansas. The disagreements of the Uncle Sam and the 
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Standard companies were dragged through the courts for years.” 
In 1910 the Gulf Pipe Line Company became a buyer of Osage 
oil, since inadequate transportation facilities had resulted in 1909 
in a decrease of production.” Drilling and production received 
no more setbacks until 1915, when little drilling was done because of 
the uncertainty resulting from the struggle over the second renewal 


of the Foster Lease. 


The disposition of the mineral rights in the western half of the 
Osage county (Oklahoma became a state in 1907) became a press- 
ing question in 1911. A committee of Osages urged the National 
Council to lease the western land on terms that would be more 
profitable to the Indians. Royalties of one-third and one-sixth were 
suggested. Since the Osages were interested in farming and ranch- 
ing, as well as oil, it was argued that no company should be per- 
mitted to drill for oil without the “written consent” of the allottee 
on whose land the well was desired. After revising some of the 
suggestions of the committee, the Osage National Council went 
on record as favoring sealed bids for leases. Sealed bids would 
prevent leasing except at specific times, and then the lease would 
go to the highest bidder.?* 


While this discussion was current among the Indians, some oil 
operators met at Tulsa and decided on a plan for leasing the 
western side of Osage County. They proposed the organization of 
a large company of independent operators, each of whom would be 
on an equal cooperative footing. Such a company, the oil men 
believed, would be financially able to contract for the entire un- 
leased acreage of Osage lands. They believed this company could 
deal pleasantly with the Department of the Interior. The financing 
of this huge company was expected to be comparatively simple, 
and it was argued that such a concern would be able to dictate 
favorable terms to crude oil buyers and thereby gain a profitable 


19 Qsage Indian Archives, C. F Larrabee to Frank Fr 
» CF antz, January 12, and 
ee a pte The Muskogee Times Democrat, Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
20 Tint ‘ : 
thin ane States Geological Survey, Mineral Resources of the United States, 
21 The Osage Journal, January 5, M. 
; y 5, May 25, August 17, Sept - 
tober 19, 1911; Senate Document 487, 62 eee 2 Sess, ieahinitaas oo6 
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price for the petroleum. Among the leaders of this plan were 
P. J. White, Harry Sinclair, E. R. Kemp, and David Gunsberg.” 


Samuel Adams, Assistant Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior asked those who were interested in leasing Osage land to 
communicate with him.’ The Osage National Council went to 
Washington to confer with Adams. The proponents of the giant 
organization of independent producers sent representatives. Many 
oil men favored neither the plan of the independents nor that of 
the Osage Council, so a mass meeting was called at Tulsa to protest 
the organization of the giant cooperative firm. Some believed 
that the Osage oil long had been a menace to the price of petroleum, 
and they did not look kindly on any plan to further the produc- 
tion. They suggested that a plan be adopted to discover whether 
any oil existed in the western side of the Osage County. Several 
_operators believed that all the oil of the Osages had been discovered. 
Another group, led by E. W. Marland and F. A. Gillespie, opposed 
any plan involving one big lease. They favored leasing the western 
side of the county in blocks as small as 160 acres.” 


In May, 1912, the Osage National Council directed the prin- 
cipal chief to sign four leases that would cover virtually the entire 
western part of the county. In these leases were several ideas 
which the Osages desired, including the “written consent clause,” 
the maintenance by the leasing companies of offices at Pawhuska, 
and the retention in the county of all the gas. (It was believed 
that the retention of the gas in the county would induce industries 
to come.) The leases were issued to four men, one of whom was 
H. H. Tucker of the Uncle Sam Oil Company, who was reported 
to be an adopted member of the Osage tribe. The Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior refused to accept these leases because 
no provision was made for the supervision of the Federal govern- 
ment. He also frowned on the “written consent clause.” 


Despite the fact that Assistant Secretary Adams had said that 
he would not recognize their election, Bacon Rind, as Principal 


22 The Tulsa World, Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 10 and 21, 1912. 

23 Ibid., March 14, 1912. 

24 Ibid., March 14, 16, 17, and 24, 1912. 

25 The Osage Journal, March 14 and May 23, 1912; The Tulsa World, March 


16, May 25 and June 19, 1912. 
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Chief, and Red Eagle, as Assistant Chief, celebrated their election 
in July of that year ( 1912).2® Under the guidance of Bacon Rind 
and Red Eagle, the Osage National Council joined the Uncle Sam 
Oil Company in publicly presenting a petition to President Taft 
asking that the entire unleased portion of the Osage lands be leased 
to Tucker’s company. The Department of the Interior concluded 
the opposition among the Indians by promptly removing from 
office both Bacon Rind and Red Eagle, as well as the entire National 
Council. Tucker responded with a final threat to President Taft 
that the twelve thousand stockholders of the Uncle Sam Oil Com- 
pany would remember the refusal of the president to override the 
decision of the Department of the Interior. He vowed that the 
stockholders would use their influence to prevent Taft’s reelection 
in November.”* 


The final decision of the Department of the Interior, issued 
July 13, 1912, involved elements of several of the plans suggested 
for the disposal of the west side mineral rights. The land was to 
be leased in tracts varying from three hundred to 5,120 acres, but 
no person was to have more than 25,000 acres. The United States 
Agent at Pawhuska was required periodically to advertise specific 
tracts for leasing on sealed bids. A person wishing to lease a tract 
was required to request in writing that the land be offered for 
bidding. Each bid was‘to be accompanied by a certified check 
for ten per cent of the bonus and the first year’s rental. All leases 
were to endure for ten years from the date of approval by the De- 
partment of the Interior, providing no lease extended beyond April 
8, 1931. The royalty on gas was fixed at one-sixth of the market 
value at the well, while on petroleum it was set at one-sixth of the 
gross production at the actual market value. Heretofore the royalty 
on oil had been one-eighth. Oil men who had been paying one- 
eighth royalty on oil produced on the land of the Five Tribes ob- 
jected to giving one-sixth to the Osages, but that was the share 
which the I. T. I. O. had been receiving from its sublessees. A 
compromise was reached on the “written consent clause” whereby 
cultivated lands and homesteads were protected from oil prospec- 


. The Osage Journal, July 4, 1912. 
Tbid., August 15, 1912; The Tulsa World, July 4, August 4, 6 and 10, 1912. 
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tors. Producers strongly condemned the new regulations and the 
Osage National Council.”8 


The conflict over leasing the west side of the county hardly 
had ended before it was time for the renewal of the Foster Lease 
on the east side of the Osage Reservation. The I. T. I. O. mini- 
mized the profit it received from the Foster Lease, but in June, 
1914, a renewal of the lease was asked. The request of the I. T. I. O. 
was supported by the company’s sublessees. The next month the 
Osage National Council requested that no blanket lease be ap- 
proved for the land then held by the I. T. I. O. The leasing com- 
pany issued a financial statement to show the benefits that it had 
brought the Osages. The statement said that the I. T. I. O. had 
received over two million dollars in seventeen years, but that more 
than a million dollars had been paid to the Indians. The company 
cited the fact that it had furnished more than one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of gas free to operating companies. The statement 
of the I. T. I. O. indicated that the company had spent more in 
developing the Osage petroleum than it had received from the 


sublessees.?? 


When 1915 opened it was clear that some decision must be 
made regarding the Foster Lease. Secretary Lane of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior called a public hearing at Washington to dis- 
cuss the lease. Members of the Osage National Council, officials 
of the Indian administration, and oil operators attended.*° Charles 
N. Haskell, first governor of Oklahoma, appeared for P. J. White 
and Harry Sinclair, and declared that the decision would affect 
the entire Mid-Continent. He asserted that the I. T. I. O. would 
develop the oil industry in an orderly manner, but that if the dis- 
trict were thrown open to competitive drilling there would be a 


28 Oklahoma Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 19, Part 1, Petroleum and Natural 
Gas in Oklahoma, 1915, p. 32; Department of the Interior, Regulations to Govern 
the Leasing of Lands in the Osage Reservation, Oklahoma, for Oil Gas, and Mining 
Purposes, 1912, pp. 1-4. 

29 Estimate of Profit and Loss under the Leases and Subleases of the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Company in the Osage Reservation, compiled by Charles 
F. Leech, (nd) Osage Indian Archives. 

30 The Oil and Gas Journal, February 11, 1915, p. 2; Osage Indian Archives, 
Cato Sells to J. George Wright, February 10, 1915, The Osage Journal, February 
11, 1915. 
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flood of oil that would swamp the marketing facilities. Charles 
Owen, in a letter that was made a part of the record, took the 
stand that if the I. T. I. O. were to be protected for the pioneer 
development, its lease should be renewed where it actually had put 
down wells, not subleased the land to other companies. Some 
sublessees objected to the policy of the I. T. I. O. in separating 
the oil and gas rights, for they argued that they had found the 
gas, but now that a market was available the I. T. I. O. held it. 
(By the Foster Lease, the I. T. I. O. owned all gas discovered.) The 
Osage National Council demanded that leases be made directly 
with the operating companies without the I. T. I. O. as an inter- 
mediary.*' The hearing was concluded in June and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior refused to renew the Foster Lease, deciding 
to eliminate the I. T. I. O. except as a producing company. 


The new regulations provided that the east side of the county 
be broken up into quarter-section units combined in such a way 
that none would exceed an aggregate of 4,800 acres, except in such 
units where producing wells were capable of averaging twenty-five 
barrels a day on July 1, 1915. These units were to be offered at 
public auction for lease by the Osages under the supervision of the 
Department of the Interior. Oil and gas rights still were to be 
kept separately. The royalty on oil was fixed at one-sixth, except 
on quarter-sections where the average daily production equalled 
or exceeded one hundred barrels daily. There the royalty was one- 
fifth. Former sublessees of the I. T. I. O. were allowed to keep 
those quarter-sections they then were developing provided there 
would not be a total exceeding 4,800 acres.*” In general these rules 


were much the same as those governing the oil leases in the lands 
of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


March 16, 1916, the Foster Lease expired, ending the only suc- 
cessful blanket lease of the lands of an Indian tribe. The lease 


31 Osage Indian Archives, J. George Wright to Cato Sells, March 2, 1915, 
Stenographer’s Minutes of Hearing Before Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, in the Matter of the so-called Foster Lease on Oil and Gas Property Owned 
by the Osage Indians of Oklahoma, Washington, March, 1915, pp. 675-680, 682-683 
686-687, 692-694-703, 710-711, 715, 730; The Osage Journal, May 15, 1915. A 


32 D. * +m ‘ 
1915, Loe of the Interior, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Annual Report, 
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was a monopoly, but it had good features for all concerned. The 
Osage lands continued to produce an increasing volume of oil until 
1923, whereas the immense deposits in the Creek Nation (Glenn 
Pool, Cushing Pool, Okmulgee County) were dissipated very rap- 
idly. In the Osage area there was a tendency to avoid competitive dril- 
ling because of the large leases. The Osage gas was conserved, thereby 
retaining much of the natural pressure. Gross overproduction never 
was one of the evils found in the district. The Osages themselves 
certainly benefited under the Foster Lease, although their individual 
wealth generally was over-estimated. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
NOTES FROM THE NORTHERN STANDARD, 1842-1849 
Eprtep By JAMES D. Morrison 


In December of 1835 a band of one hundred and seventy-four 
young men, led by Edwin Morehouse, sailed from New York harbor 
bound for Texas to aid the Anglo-Americans of that region in their 
struggle for independence from Mexico. One member of the ex- 
pedition was a young law student of Massachusetts birth, a cousin 
several times removed of the inventor of the telegraph; his name 
was Charles Denny Morse and he would reach the age of twenty-one 
on January 31, 1836.2 The Morehouse command was delayed at 
Nassau when a British brig-of-war, the Serpent, took them into port 
for investigation on the charge of piracy.2 At this place young 
Morse, having given his name as Charles D. Morse, observed that the 
British clerk had written it with a French form as Charles De Morse; 
so pleased was the young man that he used the same spelling until 
the end of his days. The British admiralty court soon acquitted 
the defendants of the freebooting charge and they proceeded to Texas 
by way of New Orleans, arriving too late to take part in the battle 
of San Jacinto.> 

Young De Morse definitely cast his lot with the young Texas 
republic and was a Texan for the remainder of his days. He served 
in the Texas army and the Texas navy; he practiced law in Mata- 
gorda and Austin; he was stock commissioner under President Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, having the task of attempting to fund and bond 
the public debt; and in 1841 and 1842 he was reporter for the Texas 
House of Representatives, publishing a small daily paper in con- 
nection with his other duties. It was this journalistie effort which 
led De Morse into the field in which he occupied himself for the 
rest of his life and earned for himself the posthumous title, ‘‘The 
Father of Texas Journalism.’’? De Morse, being at variance with 
many policies of President Sam Houston, desired to change his oc- 
cupation by 1842. He therefore accepted the invitation of members 
of the Texas Congress from the Red River district to establish him- 
self in northeast Texas and begin publication of a newspaper.8 The 
result of this decision was the appearance at Clarksville, county 


'Encyclopedia af the New West (Marshall, Texas, 1881), I, 259n; H 
Lewis Graham, The Northern Standard, 1842-1848 : A Texas Frontier ‘Necwana: Sal 
ica en master’s thesis, The University of Texas, 1928), 1 ff. 

La. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Encyclopedia of the New W est, I, 260. 

j Graham, op. cit., 1 ff 
ct Bie 4 ff; The Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), March 9 and May 

j ™The current visitor to Clarksville, Texas, ma 

. ‘ » May see the cenotaph t 
Colonel Charles De Morse, the Father of Texas Journalism.” His aid Hae th 
occupied by his granddaughter, Isabel De Morse Latimer. 

8 Graham, op. cit., 12. 
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seat of Red River County, Texas, on August 20, 1842, of the first 
issue of The Northern Standard, a weekly of most exceptional stand- 
ards for a frontier community.® 


From the very first Editor De Morse seems to have courted sub- 
scriptions, advertisements, and news from the Indian nations to the 
north of Red River. He and his readers were chiefly interested in 
events at the United States government posts of Fort Towson and 
Fort Washita and the settlements nearby those establishments, for 
the citizens of northeast Texas were closely connected economically 
and socially, although not politically, with the partblood Indians 
and the whites who inhabited the Indian country. The citizenship 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, or rather the citizens of 
those Nations who resided along the Red River, depended upon the 
same arteries of traffic, the River and the military roads, as did the 
citizenship of north Texas for communication with the Hast. Both 
profited by the influx of settlers to Texas when it became apparent 
that the Lone Star Republic was to become a state in the Union. 
Both benefited from the increased traffie through the region when 
gold was discovered in California. Both used slave labor on big 
plantations and had the same general attitudes toward the problems 
of the peculiar institution. The result was that at least until 1849, 
when The Choctaw Telegraph was established at Doaksville, The 
Northern Standard was the organ which best articulated enlightened 
public sentiment for the upper Red River valley, for dwellers in the 
Indian country as well as in northeast Texas.° There are no sub- 
scription lists of The Northern Standard available which would 
demonstrate just how widespread was its coverage of the Indian 
country, but inferences may be drawn from items and advertise- 
ments appearing in the columns of the paper itself.1! 


9 Complete files of this perodical are in the library of the University of Texas, 
from the first issue in 1842 to the last in 1887. They were donated to the: University 
by Mrs. Isabella Gordon De Morse Latimer, daughter of Charles De Morse. Graham, 
op. cit. preface. Dr. Rex W. Strickland, in speaking of The Northern Standard, 
says: “Indeed one may well reckon [it] as one of the most potent educational influ- 
ences on the frontier.” Rex W. Strickland, Anglo-American Activities in Northeastern 
Texas, 1803-1845 (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, The University of Texas, 1936), 393. 

10 The Choctaw Telegraph was published at Doaksville near Fort Towson from 
May 3 to December 20, 1849; the publisher was D. G. Ball, the editor Daniel Folsom. 
American Newspapers, 1821-1936 (New York, 1937); Grant Foreman, The Five Civi- 
lized Tribes (Norman, Oklahoma, 1934), 70; Personal Letter, Librarian of Congress, 
June 12, 1940. The Choctaw Intelligencer succeeded the Telegraph, appearing from 
June 6, 1850, until January 7, 1852; the Intelligencer was published by L. D. Also- 
brook with J. P. Kingsbury and J. E. Dwight as editors. [bid., and The Choctaw In- 
telligencer, October 15, 1851 (Photostat in the possession of R. M. Firebaugh, Hugo, 
Oklahoma) . 

11 Dr, Charles W. Ramsdell, professor of history at The University of Texas, who 
was largely instrumental in obtaining the files of The Northern Standard for the 
University library, has never discovered any subscription lists of the paper. Personal 
Letter, July 26, 1939. A visit and interview with Isabel De Morse Latimer at Clarks- 
ville, Texas, August 31, 1939, failed to reveal any such lists at the old home of 
Charles De Morse. 
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i is of the weekly, that of August 20, 1842, carried 
the Meats " eee Delano, P. M. Park Hill, Cherokee Nation’ 
in the list of ‘‘ Agents for the Standard.’’? Little news or advertis- 
ing was ever published from the Cherokee Nation, however, as it was 
too far away, being geographically a part of the Arkansas River 
valley and thus more naturally joimed by socio-economic ties to the 
state of Arkansas. Abundant evidence is furnished, on the other 
hand, by the columns of the Standard that the Texas paper was a 
news medium for the areas around Fort Towson and Fort Washita 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. The fourth issue named for 
the first time among the ‘‘Agents’’ that of ‘‘G. C. Gooding, P. M. 
Fort Towson.’’!2 Other mention of Gooding did not occur until 
almost a year and a half later when an advertisement for “‘A. P. 
Gray & Campbell Commission Merchants, No. 41 New Levee st., 
New Orleans’’ gave the postmaster as a reference in a list of three: 
‘‘Refer to Gov. James 8S. Conway, La Fayette, Ark. G. C. Gooding, 
Fort Towson, Arkansas, Bryarly & Campbell, Shreveport Louisi- 
ana.’’"44 From June, 1845, until well into 1846 the Fort Towson 
postmaster ran a large advertisement for his ‘‘Cheap Cash Store;’’® 


12The Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), August 20, 1842. Hereafter any 
date cited alone will be understood to refer to this publication. 

13 September 10, 1842. 

14 January 13, 1844. Gooding was also the post sutler. Grant Foreman, Advancing 
the Frontier (Norman, Oklahoma, 1933), 85 and 104 

15 June 7, 1845, et seg. The full advertisement may be of interest, since it must 
almost be an inventory of goods carried in a typical frontier store: 

“CHEAP CASH STORE. 

JUST RECEIVED, direct from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
Orleans, by steamers Col. Harney, Frontier, Revenue, Hempstead and Agnes, Two 
Thousand packages of Goods, which are now opening and for sale low for CASH, 
by GEORGE C. GOODING, at his old stand in FORT TOWSON, consistng of the 
following articles, viz. 

pieces Prints, of various colors, 

40 pieces De Lains, Do 

10 pieces Cashmere, Do 
ae ag pieces black, blue, and blue-black Silks, Silk, Woolen, Cotton and knit 

wls, 

BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTONS: 

1000 pieces 3-4 Brown Cottons, 

100 pieces 4-4 Brown Cottons, 

100 pieces 5-4 Brown Cottons, 

100 pieces 6-4 Brown Cottons, 

800 pieces 3-4 4-4 5-4 & 64 Bleached Cottons, 
Alpacas, Lawns, Muslins, Edgings, &c. 
ore an Caps, Ribbons of various kinds, and colors, Tapes, Thread, 

é ; , Cotton Cord, Stay Lacings, together with a large supply of such 
articles as are usually wanted by Ladies. 


ee 50 Boxes Boots and shoes, a few cases fine French Boots, 4 cases Ladies 
oes. 


Linen, Cotton, Calico and Hi k hi 
CROGER IS an ickory Shirts. 


50 Bags Coffee, 50 bbls Brown Sugar, 4 bbls. Loaf Su 
= ‘ : gar, 4 bbls. Crushed 
Sugar, Pepper, Allspice, Almonds, Sweet Crackers, Water Crackers, Names! 
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in 1847 he was running another notice in conjunction with his 
cousin, Henry Gooding, proprietor of the Star Hotel in Clarksville, 
in an attempt to sell a closed carriage and a surveyor’s compass.1é 


A. stronger factor, however, than the purchase of advertising 
space in the paper worked for a close relationship between the 
Clarksville editor and the Fort Towson postmaster. This factor 
developed from the circumstance that the mail service of the Texas 
republic, at least that which served the northern settlements along 
Red River, left much to be desired ; the result of this circumstance was 
the establishment of a private mail service to connect Clarksville with 
Fort Towson, thus giving the former community the advantage of 
the latter’s superior communications with points north and east. 
The postal facilities of the north Texas town remained poor for a 
year or two after the admission of Texas into the Union, the de- 
pendence of Clarksville on Fort Towson for news from the United 
' States and the outside world continuing until 1846 or 1847. Evidence 
of the situation was manifested in the second issue of the Standard 
when De Morse announced that he had arranged for a private mail 
service between Pine Creek and Fort Towson, thus connecting the 
Texas mail system with that of the United States.!7 The editor 
stated the details of the project thus: 


Arrangements will be made, so that those who contribute to the sup- 
port of the project, will have their letters and papers from the United 


Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Catsup, Jellies, Pickles of all kinds, Lemon, and other 
Syrup, Olive Oil, Olives, Capers, Prunes, Raisins, Mustard, &c. &c., manufac- 
tured by and direct from Wm. Underwood, Boston, Segars, Tobacco of various 
kinds. 
Crockery and Glass ware, of ALL KINDS Tin Ware, Hardware and Cutlery, 
Nails, Iron &c. &c., Horse Shoes and Nails. 
Together with every other article generally wanted in this country. 
My business having increased, I am prepared to sell low, for Cash or 
Country Produce. Friends, Please give us a call at the Old Stand. 
Fort Towson, May 20th 1845” 
16 March 6, 1847, et seq. The advertisement was: 
“FOR SALE 
A close [sic] carriage of large size, and in good order—original cost, in 
Petersburg, Va. $500. Will be sold low for Cash or on good terms for produce. 
Also a Surveyor’s Compass, first quality, and in good order. 
Apply to Henry Gooding 
Star Hotel, Clarksville or 


Geo. C. Gooding P. M. 
Fort Towson” 


The degree of relationship between George and Henry Gooding was determined 
by an interview with Mrs. Roxie Gooding of Goodland, Oklahoma, August 9, 1940. 
Mrs. Gooding is the widow of Henry Leavenworth Gooding, son of George C. Gooding. 


17 August 27, 1842. Pine Creek refers to the mouth of that creek on the Texas 
side of Red River and opposite the mouth of the Kiamichi River in the Choctaw 
Nation. 
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pay their postage here, instead of sending to 


and can 
States, sent here, the route will be accommodated.18 


Towson. None except subscribers to 

The route went into effect immediately, some trouble being en- 
countered in collecting from subscribers to the service, for notices to 
the delinquents appeared in the winter of 1842-1843." In the issue 
for January 7, 1843, Editor De Morse urged subscribers : 

_... to come forward and pay up. The names of those who do not 

comply within two weeks, will be stricken from the list. 
In February, 1843, the government of Texas discontinued the mail 
service from Clarksville to Pine Creek, whereupon De Morse an- 
nounced that the mail to Pine Creek would be continued as a private 
affair in order that ‘‘the channel of communication with the United 
States... . [would] still be open.’’° Complete arrangements for 
the private mail were announced two weeks later, De Morse under- 
taking to act as representative for the Clarksville end of the ser- 
vice! The mail rider left Clarksville each Monday morning and 
returned each Tuesday evening; the postage on letters over the 
route was thirty-seven and one-half cents each, on newspapers, three 
cents each.?? 

The first issue of the Standard in March carried this notice in 
the editorial column: 

Persons in the United States who wish to write to others resident in 
this District, will do well to recollect that the route by the way of Fulton 
[Arkansas] has been discontinued by our government, but that by directing 
te ma to Fort Towson, they will reach this place, without deten- 
i10n. 

One more quotation will emphasize the dependence of the Clarks- 
ville area on the Fort Towson mail service during this period: 

No United States mail by way of Fort Towson for two weeks, so that 
we are without any news isolated from the world. The Cypresses cutting 


off our communication with the interior, and some swollen stream on 
the other side of Red river, obstructing the passage of the mail.24 


_ Even after the Texas government established a public mail route 
in the spring of 1844 to connect Fort Towson and Clarksville, mak-— 


18 [bid. . 
19 December 3, 1842, and January 7, 1843. 
» 20\February 4, 1843. fers 
21 February 16, 1843. 
22 Ibid. 
23 March 2, 1843. The issue for March 9 1843, stated th i i 
, : : at the editor was in 
pice Nie he announced the abandonment of the route from Fulton; this made 
no d ference, however, for the route through Fort Towson was more reliable and 
ee be the one chiefly used. De Morse made this request, April 13, 1843: 
4 e oe by the last mail from the interior [of Texas], the November num- 
aie of Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, and a Copy of the Albany Agriculturist, which 
ere sent to us by way of Fulton. Exchange papers will please direct to us b 
way oe Towson, Choctaw Nation.” jf 
ay 11, 1843. Other statements concernin i i 
7 ) g the Fort Tows ail d 
pace may be found in the issues for November 4 18 1843; February 10, = 
arch 20, 27, April 17, 24, and May 22, 99, 1844. °° Oa 
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ing the private mail unnecessary, the Texas town continued to receive 
its most reliable service through the Fort Towson channel.2® As 


previously mentioned, the situation continued for a year or two 
after Texas statehood. 


The man on the other end of these arrangements for the mail 
was George C. Gooding, Fort Towson postmaster, although his name 
was rarely mentioned by Editor De Morse. Evidence of Gooding’s 
part in the north Texas mail service are to be found in frequent 
lists of ‘‘Letters In the Post Office at Fort Towson, for citizens of 
Texas,’? many of them carrying the name of ‘‘Geo. C. Gooding, 
P. M. Fort Towson, C. N.’’ as proof of his interest.26 The earlier 
lists included some rather indefinite addresses: for example, ‘‘ Isaac 
J. Baily—Texas,”’ or ‘‘Clerk County Court, Jonesborough.’’27 An 
editorial notice in the summer of 1845 would suggest that Gooding 
also encountered trouble in making postal collections: 


The Post Master. at Fort Towson wishes sundry persons on this side, 
who are indebted to him for postage, to attend to the payment, instanter. 
Those who do not take this hint, will be likely to find their papers stopping 
in future at that place, instead of coming oyer to them.28 


Lists of letters published in 1846 and 1847 were complete, being 
no longer designed simply to inform ‘‘citizens of Texas’’ but also 
citizens of the Indian country. One published in the summer of 
1846 contained the names of two Colberts, two Folsoms, a ‘‘ Pytchlyn, 
Miss M.,’’ and Robert Jones, the famous Choctaw planter and busi- 
ness man.?9 Mute evidence that in time of war a soldier’s mail 
often fails to keep pace with his changes of address is found in a 
list of Fort Towson letters published in the fall of 1846; among 
one hundred and fifty-one names there appeared that of ‘‘Z. Tay- 
lor.’’8° The end of the dependence of the Clarksville area on Fort 
Towson for postal service may be surmised from the fact that the 
last of the Fort Towson lists appeared in the summer of 1847.21 


There is some evidence that a personal friendship developed 
between De Morse and Gooding during these years; in fact, De Morse 
appears to have been on friendly terms with several citizens of the 


25 March 20, 1844. 

26 April 3, May 29, 1844; July 15, October 24, 1846; January 23, April 22, 
July 17, 1847. 

27 April 3 and May 29, 1844. 

28 August 2, 1845. 

29 July 15, 1846, et seq. 

30 October 24, 1846, et seq. 


31 July 31, 1847, et seq. Ordinarily each list of names was run in three suc- 
cessive issues. In the fall of 1847, November 11, the name of the post office was 
changed to Doaksville, Joseph R. Berthelet becoming postmaster; no lists of names 
from the Doaksville postoffice appeared in the Standard. George C. Gooding 
served as postmaster at Fort Towson from September 7, 1832, until Berthelet took 
over. Foreman, op. cit., footnote 15, p. 85. 
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Doaksville-Fort Towson area. One of several similar items published 


in 1846 will illustrate this fact: 

We are indebted to Mr. Jos. Compton of Doaksville, and to Geo. C. 
Gooding Hsq, P. M. Fort Towson, for copies of late papers from various 
quarters.32 


Because of the state of the mail service first news of the annexation 
of Texas and of events in the Mexican War reached Clarksville by 
way of Fort Towson. In the editorial columns of the Standard for 
January 21, 1846, the following paragraph appeared : 


ANNEXATION CONSUMMATED.— 


We are indebted to a friend at Fort Towson, for a copy of the Wash- 
ington Union, of Dec. 22nd, by which it appears, that, on that day; the 
Joint resolution for the admission of Texas into the Union, passed the 


Senate. . . .33 


News of the advance of General Scott’s army on Mexico City 
came to the Standard direct from George C. Gooding, as the following 
item would indicate: 


Latest from 
MEXICO 


For several days, we have been in possession of the Mexican accounts 
of the late battles before their Capital; but giving little credence to them, 
we have waited for further intelligence. By last night’s mail, we received 
from our friend Geo. C. Gooding, the Postmaster at Fort Towson, a paper 
[the New Orleans Picayune] containing later news than any other brought 
Why WHR. G5 5 6 34 


The two Doaksville friends of De Morse whose names appeared 
most frequently in his columns were J. G. Read and D. G. Ball. The 
former in particular sent frequent communications to the Standard 
from 1845 through 1847, many of which were signed with the single 
initial ‘‘R.’’35 The first letter from ‘‘R.’’ to De Morse, dated at 
Fort Towson on November 28, 1845, warned Texans that a party of 
Cherokees were on their way from Fort Gibson ‘‘for the purpose of 


32 October 31, 1846. 


33 January 21, 1846. In the preceding week’s issue, an item appeared which 
emphasizes the close relationship between the Choctaw community and the north 
Shere community, as well as the dependence of the latter upon the former for 

WS? 

“ANNEXATION.—We perceive that during our absence, a meeting 
upon the supposed consummation of the annexation, has been held; in the 
proceedings of which, our name appears. Had we been here, we should 
have participated zealously, provided we had had evidence of the passage 
of the act through the two houses. That evidence, however, we have not 


yet seen, and there is nothing of i 7 
January 14, 1846. & t at Towson where we have been. 


34 October 23, 1847, 


35 1 
te The assumption that J. G. Read and “R.” were the same person is one 
at seems likely to the writer but for which no definite proof can be advanced, 
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attacking the exploring party’’ of the same tribe which was south 
of Red River at the time.*6 An item in the summer of 1846 gave 
Read’s initials for the first time: 


Our thanks are due to Gen. Rusk, Hon. D. 8S. Kaufman, and Mr. J. G. 
Read of Fort Towson, for public documents, and late papers.37 


The same number contained a letter signed ‘‘R.’’ which gave an 
account of the Choctaw election of July 8, 1846: 


Fort Towson, July 10th, 1846. 
Major De Morse: 


The elections of Chiefs for the three Choctaw Districts, came off on 
the 8th inst., and resulted in the election of Col. Thos. L’Flore, as Chief 
of this the Puck-she-nubbie District, by a majority of 58 votes, over Geo. 
Hudson; and 171 over Col. Joel Nail, the two opposing candidates. The 
whole number of votes cast was 671, of which L’Flore received 300. Hudson 
242. And Nail 129. L’Flore, the successful candidate, and present Chief 
of this district, is a half breed of IJ"rench extraction, (as the name implies,) 
popular. with his people, who look up to him as a Father. He is favorable 
to the efforts that are being made for their civilization, and is in every 
respect well qualified for the office. In the adjoining, the Push-met-ta-ha 
District, Silas Fisher, was elected over his competitor Jeremiah Folsom, 
by a majority of 210. The whole number of votes cast being 456. Mr. 
Fisher is also a half-breed, and possesses much of the go-ahead spirit of 
the Anglo Saxon. He was educated at Col. Johnson’s school in Kentucky, 
and will do much for the amelioration of the condition of his red bretheren 
[sic]. 

The returns from the remaining Choctaw and Chickasaw Districts 
have not yet come in. But the presumption is, that the parties favorable 
to education and reform, have been victorious throughout. 


The examination of the four Missionary schools in this District will 

take place next week. 
RB. 38 

The last communication from or mention of Read was featured 
in an issue for the summer of 1847, the letter being published under 
a headline on page one. It reminds the reader that Oklahoma weather 
is just like it was one hundred years ago, for hail stones of similar 
size to those reported by Read occurred in the state during the spring 
of 1940. The Oklahoma weather report of 1847 read thus: 


GREAT HAIL 
Fort Towson Choctaw Nation, 
May 21st 1847 

Major De Morse: 

On Saturday the 8th inst., the Missionary institution known as ‘Armstrong Acad- 
emy’ about 50 miles west from ‘Towson,’ was visited with a storm of hail, or chunks 
of ice, of such magnitude as literally to ‘astonish the Natives.’ During its continuance, 
it might well have been compared to a general breaking up of an ice pond over 
head, so shapeless and huge, were a vast quantity of the stones that fell, varying in 
size from ordinary hail to masses of ice, as large as a quart cup. One of them 
measured by the Rev. R. D. Potts, principal of the institution, was found to be six 


36 December 3, 1845. The first mention of Read by name occurred in the issue 
for March 6, 1845: “We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. Reed [sic], of Fort 
Towson, for a copy of the Madisonian of the 7th ult. Ses A 

37 July 15, 1846. 

38 [bid. 
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7 ; and about four inches in diameter. Some sixty panes of glass 
Se SEE building, ep the roof considerably injured. That the residents 
were considerably alarmed, may be readily inferred ; and that no injury was sus- 
tained, by any members of the large school and family stationed there; was perhaps 
owing to their having been warned to the houses, by a smart shower of rain, imme- 
diately preceding the storm.—The weather at the time was quite warm; thermom- 


eter probably at about 85 deg. 
Yours &, 
R. 39 


Unfortunately, for his letters are the most interesting to the current 
reader of Oklahoma history, this was the last piece of Mr. Read’s 
correspondence printed by the editor of the Standard. 


D. G. Ball, publisher of the first Choctaw newspaper, received 
first mention in the columns of this frontier periodical during the 
summer of 1846, when De Morse remarked: 

By Mr. Ball of Doaksville, who left New Orleans on the 30th ult., 
and arrived in Town on Monday last, we learn that Troops were pouring 
into the City, from the upper Country.4? 


A typical mention of Ball in 1847 would leave the impression 
that he had become quite a crony of the Texas editor; at least he 
had joined the ranks of those Doaksville citizens to whom the Texan 
was constantly acknowledging his indebtedness for ‘‘late papers.’’ 
This De Morse sentence was: 


We are indebted to Mr. Ball of Doaksville for a late Washington 
Union.41 


The plans for establishment and publication of a newspaper at 
Doaksville were briefly mentioned by De Morse in a news item that 
appeared in the spring of 1848: 


NEWS FOR THE CHOCTAWS. 

We understand that a newspaper. press is about to be established at 
Doaksville; Mr. Ball, heretofore a Merchant in that place, having passed 
ae here, yesterday morning, on his way to New Orleans for mate- 
ials. 


Presumably Mr. Ball was very busy with his new project and 
encountered the editor of the Standard little during the next year, 


for his name did not appear again in the issues of the Texas paper 
which were examined.43 


_ Itis likely that Charles De Morse must have visited Fort Towson 
In person during this period; but if he did, he failed to give an 


re June 2, 1847. 
June 10, 1846. Reference is here made. of cours 
, 5 : . €, to troop movements soon 
nee the outbreak of the Mexican War. Since Ball’s route to Doaksville was 
' ra Clarksville, he had doubtless come by water to Shreveport, Louisiana, or 
elferson, Texas, and thence overland, the usual route of travel from New Orleans 


when water in the upper Red River was t low t 
41 December 11, 1847, s too low to allow steamboat travel. 


42. May 20, 1848. 
43 The first issue of The Choctaw Telegraph, of which D. G. Ball was pub- 


lisher, did i i i 
Toe o ae appear until May 3, 1849. Personal Letter, Librarian of Congress, 
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account of any visit in his publication. In January of 1846 he re- 
marked casually while discussing another subject that he had been 
at Fort Towson, evidently not considering it worth the time of his 
readers to enter into any discussion of events of the Post.44 Another 
item will illustrate the tone of many which would justify the con- 
viction that De Morse was often a visitor to the army post across 
the Red River; in his editorial column in the summer of 1844 this 
paragraph appeared : 


Ball Play among the Choctaws.—We have received a communication 
from Doaksville, signed Noshoba Lakna, informing us, that on the 17th 
of this month, there is to be a ‘Big Ball play, to be played over Kiamisha, 
8 miles West of Doaksville, Kosha district against half of Red River 
district. They will gather on the ground, on Sunday the 16th, at night; 
and the next day about 9 o’clock, the Ball will go up in the air. Dancing 
will commence the night of the 16th. Such of our citizens as have not 
seen this exciting sport, will have an opportunity now.45 


The inference to be drawn here—although it may be too far-fetched— 
is that De Morse had already witnessed games of Indian ball in the 
Choctaw Nation and was advising Texas readers who had not that 
here was their chance. 


The editor did mention a visit to Fort Washita in 1845, his most 
likely route to that post being by way of Fort Towson. The Washita 
visit was to attend a meeting, in an unofficial capacity, of a council 
of the Chickasaws, De Morse promising before his departure from 
Clarksville to ‘‘endeavor while there to glean some matter which 
[might] interest his readers.’’4® He dutifully reported on his return 
that he had been ‘‘at the Chickasaw Council at the Boiling Springs, 
near Fort Washita on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week,’’ promising to give an account of the proceedings in the next 
issue.47 The promise was never carried out. One result of the journey, 
however, was an increase in news from Fort Washita, especially 
concerning the movement of troops to and from that post.48 An 
item quoted from an Eastern paper in 1846 announced the death by 
execution at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, of a notorious outlaw, Alonzo 
Pennington, who had been ‘‘arrested about three months since, in 
the Choctaw Nation near Fort Washita.’’* 


The violent death of a noted Red River pioneer trader, Holland 
Coffee, at the hands of a resident near Fort Washita was mentioned 
in two issues for the fall of 1846. The first item was: 


We learn that on the first inst., a rencounter took place in Grayson 
county, between Col. Holland Coffee, well known as one of the earliest 


44 January 14, 1846. 

45 June 12, 1844. 

46 July 12, 1845. 

47 July 26, 1845. 

48 August 9, September 13, November 19, 1845, and January 7, 14, 1846. 
49 June 17, 1846. 
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i i i d Mr. Chas. A. 
ders with the Indians, on the waters of Red River, an : f 
ee [sic], a merchant, resident of Washita Post. Col. Coffee, is said 


to have received some stabs which proved mortal.50 


The second, which appeared more than a month later, furnishes a 
nice commentary on the workings of frontier justice along Red 


River in the 1840’s: 


Grayson District Court.— 

Mr. Charles A. Galloway, who was charged with the murder of Col. 
Coffee, has, we are informed been acquitted by public sentiment. It seems 
there were several witnesses of the act, and it was so Clearly a case of 
self defense in the last extremity, that the Grand Jury could not find a 
bill. 

We are told that Mr. Galloway is universally considered blameless for 
his conduct throughout the difficulty, and in the final act which ter- 
minated so fatally and unfortunately. We are gratified to find that the 
case bears this character$1 


The modern reader cannot help but wonder whether this last 
paragraph were not dictated to the editor by Mr. Galloway or some 
of the latter’s friends, for country editors were even more subject 
to threats of violence then than now. 


The Coffee incident is one example of another point which can 
be illustrated by quotations from the Standard: that is, the part 
played by the Red River boundary in relationships between citizens 
of Texas and dwellers in the Indian nations. The River was a 
goal toward which culprits headed in order to escape justice on either 
side. Mr. Galloway, ‘‘resident of Washita Post,’’ was probably 
relieved when the Grayson jury refused to prefer charges against 
him; but had he been indicted, it would have been diffieult for 
Texas authorities to get him to that state for trial had the defendant 
eared to evade such action. The situation was reflected constantly 
in the columns of the Clarksville paper by legal notices advertising 
civil suits by residents of Texas against persons not resident in the 
state for the collection of debts.52 These civil actions, although more 
numerous, did not receive the publicity of editorial discussion nor 
were they headlined as news items, so that the state of affairs must 
be emphasized by the occasional reports of criminal actions. 


_The columns of the Standard portrayed this situation through 
their advertisements and news articles, which tell of murderers, 
horse thieves, escaped slaves, and other culprits crossing Red River, 
their direction determined by the locality from which they were 


; 50 October 10, 1846. For an account of Coffee’s connection with Oklahoma 
fo Eee Foreman’s Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 


2 November 28, 1846, 
>2Many such notices appeared in The Northern Standard all during the 
period. An example was a legal notice that one Henry Stoneham was suing Pit- 


man Colbert, “not a resident of this state,” for ninety dollars. March 10, 1849 
et seq. ; ‘ 
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fleeing. One example of murderers escaping to Texas in 1844 was 
that of the killers of Seaborn Hill, a trader in the Creek Nation.®3 
A half-column advertisement during the summer and fall of that 
year offered a large reward for James L. Dawson, ‘‘late Creek 
agent,’’ and John R. Baylor, his accomplhee.°# These two gentlemen 
were accused of the murder of Hill on July 8 and were thought to 
have escaped to Texas; John Hill, evidently a relative of the mur- 
dered man, offered a thousand dollars for Dawson and five hundred 
for Baylor, with James Logan, Creek Agent, adding an additional 
five hundred and two hundred respectively. 


(To be continued ) 


538 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, Oklahoma, 1933), foot- 
note 1, p. 217. 
54 August 28, 1844, et seq: 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE TULSA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Louise WHITHAM 


Appraisal of the various activities undertaken by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society reveals many striking and successful projects. 
Outstanding, of course, is the state museum 1n its well planned new 
building and the Society’s quarterly publication, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma. These issues have been made possible largely by the 
gratuitous efforts of many who have progressed from being merely 
interested members of the Society to having become capable re- 
search writers. The Oklahoma Historical Society may now claim 
sponsorship of, or cooperation with, a project in another area,— 
stimulation of interest in local historical research by High School 
pupils, who, it is to be hoped, will also develop in ability. 


The purpose of this paper is to review some of the experiences 
of a student-group in Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, which 
is benefiting from its association with the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. The intent of the writer is not so much to recount the story of 
the project as to discuss some of the pedagogical problems and ad- 
vantages of the research-approach in the study of local or regional 
history. As such it may have most interest for the teacher-readers 
of The Chronicles but, by indicating an expanding field of service 
eee state Historical Society, it may be of interest to others as 
well. 


The story of the Tulsa Historical Society of Tulsa Central High 
School is brief. It is in its fourth year of formal organization. Unity 
and standing and permanence come through organization, while the 
mechanics of working under an organization develops student per- 
sonality. Class enrollment automatically means membership in the 
Historical Society for most of the work is done in the classroom. 
A charter has been adopted and the essentials of parliamentary 
procedure are followed when needed. Working under the name of 
the Tulsa Historical Society has been useful both in getting public 
recognition, and in securing aid for the projects undertaken. 


The Daughters of the American Colonists and the Sons of the 
American Revolution have been especially helpful. 


, The movement started in Tulsa Central about five years ago 
in senior classes studying social and economic problems. So far as 
practicable local situations were checked against the more general 
ones of state and nation. Without guidance young people do not 
think objectively about their home town, so the investigations of 
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these students helped them see their community in a new way. Soon 
they began asking ‘‘Why is this so’’; ‘‘How long have we had such 
conditions?’’; ““Who were the people who started these movements ?’’ 


These questions could only be solved by knowing something about 
local history. Although for twenty years a teacher in Tulsa, the 
instructor knew much more about the ancient Greeks and Romans 
than about modern Tulsa history. J. M. Hall’s book, The Beginning 
of Tulsa, told the story to 1900, and Col. C. B. Douglas’s three volumns 
earried it down to 1922. Couldn’t these be rewritten in simple 
classroom style? And couldn’t the rest of the story be told by their 
parents? It might be a real civic service to put out a brief survey. 
Such were the arguments back of the now four year old local re- 
search project with which the Tulsa classes are still working. 


Appeals to the State Historical Society for aid has extended the 
scope of the original project by revealing the considerable amount 
of authentic research publications available, particularly in the pre- 
state-hood period. A fine sense of comradeship between the two 
societies developed. Thanks are due Judge John B. Meserve of 
Tulsa, a member of the editorial staff of The Chronicles, for his 
sympathetic kindness and advice, and to Mr. James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He early recognized 
the larger possibilities of the project,—its bearing on the under- 
standing and future interest of these young people in Oklahoma 
History. He aided them by visiting their class-room, by inviting 
a group of students to visit the Historical building and by allowing 
their use of the reference library there. He introduced the dele- 
gation to Dr. J. B. Thoburn who talked delightfully about the 
problems involved in writing Oklahoma history, 


The bond of fellowship was deepened when representatives from 
the High School Society were invited to attend the programs and to 
go on the field trip of the 1940 annual meeting. Judge Robert L. 
Williams and Judge Harry Campbell approved the publication of 
the group effort titled, ‘‘Educational History in and about Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, (1839-1939) ,’’ which appeared in The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, March, 1940. 


Naturally, this contribution betrayed the immaturity of its 
authors, yet its effect on the members,of the High School Society 
was out of all proportion to that of the more scholarly researches 
of that issue. This recognition of a High School assembly program 
and research effort was both generous and intelligent. Certainly 
The Chronicles is not a Junior publication, and no precedent has been 
established, but in letting down its bars that once it furthered one 
of the state society’s major purposes. In fact the collection of 
data, and the preservation of articles are but means to this end,— 
that succeeding generations shall know how to evaluate and to use 
the information made available by their predecessors. 
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; i 7 was at first 

The project begun by Tulsa senior classes of 193 
fetes a i a brief summary of local events from the coming 
ilroad, 1882. What went before that seemed lost in 


of the first ral \ 
the mists of ignorance. For instance the following statements were 


found in accounts about Tulsa: 

‘Byrom an Indian-cow-town—”’ 

‘No one lived where Tulsa now stands’’— 

<‘There is no history earlier than 1882’’— 

“Tf anything happened before the railroad came there was no 
one to make note of it.’’ 

At last one boy said, ‘‘My people have lived in Oklahoma since 
1828. Surely there is history in that. How can one get at Indian 
records and documents? This lost history must be there.’’ 


And another—‘‘The state of Oklahoma has about ninety thou- 
sand citizens of Indian blood. Is it fair to them to tell only the 
white story?’’ 

A survey of several classes indicated that about one-fourth of 
the students had some degree of Indian blood or family connection. 
Moreover the town-site of Tulsa is spread over old Creek Nation 
lands onto the corners of Osage and Cherokee lands. Considering 
all of this, the scope of class research was widened to include the 
histories of those three very different Indian stocks—‘Our Neigh- 
boring Nations.’’ 


Facts relating to these tribes or to this area were noted by 
student researchers, each of whom read one or more books dealing with 
the pre-statehood period. From these notes, an introductory sum- 
mary, called the ‘‘ Historical Background’’ was written. Although a 
few rare or expensive books were borrowed, many were purchased 
for class reference use. From them students now give oral reports 
on points of interest which could not be developed in the summary. 
This plan provides for continuous research by each new group, 
familiarizes them with foot-note and reference-technique and makes 
comparison and criticism possible. 


That part of the text book dealing with the modern period 
attempts to understand the development of the city from an in- 
dustrial and economic viewpoint. The welfare and cultural situations 
are considered as challenges to community intelligence and co- 
operation. 


The task of a High School group setting out to organize the 
leading events in its neighborhood history may involve primary re- 
search, but will more probably become a synthesis of accounts found 
in the patient research work of others. It was Dr. Grant Foreman’s 
studies in detailed Indian History which made the first half of our 
task possible, and gave authenticity to the brief accounts which were 
finally prepared as historical backgrounds for the exercises. Simple 
stories of the Osage, the Creeks, the Cherokees, and their western 
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establishment were worked out. Wherever possible the account was 
localized. Judge Meserve has published the story of the Perry- 
mans in The Chronicles of June, 1937. This family once owned most 
of present Tulsa and they have furnished much intelligent and 
capable leadership. The part played by members of that family: gave 
reality to the story of settlement, the Civil War, and the period 
following the war. 


Some of the thrill of the primary researchers was felt by the 
class-member who, interviewing Mrs. Perryman, was allowed to copy 
the yellowed letter of a home-sick lad in the Civil War, Legus 
Perryman, who later became a Principal Chief. This family also 
founded the society’s historical collection when members gave the 
old post-boxes used when Tulsa post office was first established in 
1879. Perhaps some day our town may have proper housing for 
this growing collection. 


The hand-book is still incomplete but is now being used in mimeo- 
graphed units or chapters as guide-sheets for student-reading and 
activities. Directed and free research is made from such authors as: 
Foreman, Thoburn, Abel, Dale, Gittinger, Wardell, and Trickett. 
Probably no other High School in the state has made more complete 
use of The Chronicles. 


Professors of Oklahoma history may object because High School 
students are reading works designed for the college level, but the 
oral reports of these students show that they have both understood 
what they found and enjoyed reading it. Very few of these students 
can go to the state institutions of higher learning so the danger of 
repetition probably does not out-weigh the increased interest in 
accurate Oklahoma history. At least in the case of Vernon Luckenbill 
the information and skills acquired in the research class laid a 
foundation for further study in the State College at Stillwater. He 
has marked literary ability and is now working on an Oklahoma 
story set in the conflict-period of the early Osages and Cherokees. 


Besides the regular work sheets, the Society is accumulating 
firsthand accounts of experiences by pioneers and prominent 
people of Tulsa. It sponsors programs and presents important people 
in the school assembly. On the observance of this year’s Oklahoma 
Historical Day it was able to present Mrs. Ida Stephens Haworth 
who opened the first missionary school here in 1883. 


Then there is what is known as ‘‘The Appendix.’’ This is a 
collection of individual studies or particular phases,—material too 
detailed to be included in the work-sheets. Some of the subjects are: 
‘“<Muylsa’s Railroads,’’ ‘‘The Race Riot of 1921,’’ ‘‘The Evolution of 
the Place-name, Tulsa,’’ ‘‘Law and Order in Tulsa,’’ etc. These 
might be called term-themes for they are documented. Some are 
very creditably presented; others not so well. Of course their highest 
value was to the person who did them. In fact that is probably the 
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i recommendation for this method of getting history. 
The ee ne make an effort to get tt. The conventional history 
text book has a definite place, probably in the grades even more 
than in the High School, but. memory work is less educative than 
knowledge gained through individual effort based on interest. 


One of the difficulties in this project has been through having 
to carry it from one year to another with new students each year. 
It takes about half a year for the students to accumulate enough 
information and grasp of subject and method to make them effective 
helpers. At least, the spring semester has always produced the 
most satisfactory results. Research for class recitation, and re- 
search for writing are such different problems that a special group 
during the school year 1939-40 volunteered for assistance in preparing 
the text book or work units. Students of the present group are 
checking and correcting the errors which naturally have crept into 
a project on which so many people have worked. An editorial board 
with the instructor as editor-in-chief is absolutely necessary to se- 
cure continuity and uniformity of style in writing the general 
account. Yet whatever significance this work has derives entirely 
from its being a group effort, and being done to satisfy a desire to 
know. 


Definitely this type of teaching requires more effort than under 
the conventional text book method, yet it has its compensations. 
There are the delights of exploring a new fact-area, the teacher’s 
satisfaction as student interest and ability develops, the surprise 
of public appreciation and now and then the emotional reaction of 
a coincidence like the following. 


Talking to a group in another High School the story of Robert 
Loughridge was told. As a young man in 1843, he came by horse- 
back 600 miles to ask the Creeks if he might establish a mission- 
school. They wanted the school but no preaching. Ultimately he 
founded both the Coweta and the Tullahasse schools and several 
Presbyterian congregations. There was much hardship, sorrow, 
bravery and success in that story. As an old man in 1883 he preached 
the very first sermon heard in the infant town of Tulsa. At the 
close of the class session a girl said, ‘‘You were talking about my 
grandfather; I had never thought of him as a historical personage. ”’ 


Any class attempting in some such way to study local history 
will find it a real challenge of ability. Probably they will enjoy 
it and be better citizens because of it. When they need help they 
can find it, as the Tulsa classes often have, in the kindly interest 


of their townspeople and from the members of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 


PARK HILL 


'CENTER OF CHEROKEE CULTURE. 
: WAS ONE MILE EAST 
ON PARK HILL CREEK: 
HOME OF CHIEF JOHN ROSS. 
SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER. 
EMVAS# BOUBIN GG: 
OTHER PIONEERS AND 
THE MISSION PRESS 
WHICH PRINTED MILLIONS OF 
PAGES FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
CHEROKEE PEOPLE NEARLY A § 
SCENTURY AGO. A MILE NORTH OF 
a PARK HILL WAS THE 
| CHEROKEE FEMALE SEMINARY 
m AND ABOUT THREE MILES 
NORTHWEST. 
CHEROKEE MALE SEMINARY 
THEY LEFT THEIR IMPRESS ON 
OKLAHOMA HISTORY. 


ERECTED BY THI NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF THE COLONIAL DAMES Of 
AMERICA IN OKLAHOMA 


1940 


MONUMENT AT PARK HILL 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in 
Oklahoma has planned for a number of years to erect an appro- 
priate monument to mark outstanding historical events and loca- 
tions in the eastern part of the state. After much study of the 
history of this region they reached the conclusion that the neigh- 
borhood of ancient Park Hill was the most interesting historically 
and was more intimately associated with the early progress and 
culture of the state than any other. They therefore concluded 
that their monument should be erected in that vicinity. It was 
decided to locate it on the highway in view of passing travelers 
and a location was therefore selected on the brow of a little hill 
three miles south of Tahlequah, that gave an extended view of 
the ancient settlement of Park Hill and the surrounding country. 


The inscription on this monument stands out so clearly in 
the subjoined photograph that it is unnecessary to repeat it here. 
On this monument one will learn that Park Hill was regarded 
as the center of Cherokee culture for several reasons; it was here 
that Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester located in 1837 and estab- 
lished his mission press. Here also was the home of Cherokee 
Chief John Ross, which was the center of much interest, and the 
objective over many years of numerous Visitors come to see the 
chief of the Cherokee Nation and to observe the printing press 
in its useful occupation of turning out a great mass of printed 
material for the benefit of the Indians. 


Directly east of the monument in the little woods that crowns 
the ridge are graceful brick columns, now surrounded by brambles 
and brush, all that remains of the Cherokee Female Seminary, 
where many Cherokee women received their formal education. 
About two miles northwest of this mission was the male seminary. 


This monument was dedicated by the sponsors on November 
16, 1940. The exercises were presided over by Mrs. Andrew R. 
Hickam, president, of Oklahoma City, who was introduced by Mrs. 
Jason C. Clark, chairman of historie activities of the Society. 
After an introductory address explaining the aims of the society, 
Mrs. Hickam introduced Grant Foreman, who made an address 
explaining the historic significance of the grounds commemorated 
by the monument. Mrs. James B. Diggs of Tulsa, chairman on 
the historical committee for Eastern Oklahoma, devoted much 
time and thought to the planning of the monument and its erec- 
tion, and the dedicatory exercises. 
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The greatest battle of the Civil War in the Indian Terri- 
tory in which the largest number of men participated, involvmg 
the greatest loss of life, was fought July 17, 1863, between the 
Confederate and Federal forces about seventeen miles south of 
where Muskogee now is. This was called the Battle of Honey 
Springs from the fact that nearby Honey Springs, two or three 
miles south of Oktaha, was the headquarters of the Confederate 
forces under command of Douglas H. Cooper. 


The battle began on the prairie north of the site of Oktaha 
and from there the Federal troops forced the Confederates south 
over the site of that town and finally across Elk Creek. Soon 
after this stage of the battle the Confederates retreated, leaving 
on the battle field 150 dead, who were buried by the Union troops. 
In this battle there were about 10,000 troops engaged on both 
sides. The official reports showed that the Confederate troops, 
who were mostly Indians, were greatly handicapped by lack of 
arms, and damp powder that often would not discharge in the 
guns. While they slightly outnumbered the Federal troops, the 
latter had the advantage of better training and equipment, and 
especially in artillery. 


Since the battle the burial place of the dead was unmarked 
for these many years; but the General Forrest Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy of Muskogee determined 
to make amends for this long neglect and caused a handsome 
Vermont granite marker to be erected northeast of Oktaha within 
the probable limits of the battle field. This monument bears the 
following inscription: ‘‘To honor the Confederate soldiers of the 
Honey Springs battle, July 17, 1863. Erected by the General For- 
rest. Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, 1940.’’ 


This monument was dedicated on the afternoon of September 
15, 1940, in the presence of visitors from points over the eastern 
part of the state. The exercises were presided over by Mrs. Hugh 
Lewis, president of the Chapter. They included a bugle eall at 
the opening; a salute to the flags; ritual reading by the chapter 
president; a prayer by Rev. Virgil Alexander, pastor of the St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, Muskogee; a tribute to the members 
of the Sam Checote Camp who took part in the Battle of Honey 
Springs, by Roland Bailey; a solo, ‘‘The Soldier Sleeps,’? by Mrs. 
William A. Green; and an address by Grant Foreman, who traced 
the history of the battle commemorated by the monument. The 
exercises were closed by taps. 


ro HONOR THE 
CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 
OF THE 
HONEY SPRINGS BATTLE 
ULY 1863 
ED BY 
F CHAPTER 
RS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 
MUSKOGEE OKLAHOMA 
1940 


HONEY SPRINGS BATTLE MONUMENT 
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Recalling the days when huge herds of cattle roamed the ranges 
and the arrival of the stage from Quanah, Texas, was the big event 
in the life of Mangum, hundreds of Greer County pioneers gath- 
ered Wednesday at Harmon Field for their eighth annual reunion. 


Since organization of the pioneers’ group, all settlers who came 
to Old Greer County before March 16, 1896, have been eligible for 
membership. Wednesday, the pioneers advanced the date to March 
16, 1900. The new date will admit hundreds of persons formerly 
excluded from the association. 


Officers elected Wednesday were G. B. Townsend, Mangum, 
president; Louis M. Tittle, Mangum, vice president from Greer 
County; Jeff Price, Delhi, vice president from Beckham County ; 
Carl Putman, Gould, vice president from Harmon County: F. B. 
Baker of Altus, vice president from Jackson County. 


Approximately 850 pioneers registered Wednesday for the re- 
union, Zearl Lowe, registrar, reported. A large number of pioneers, 
their children and guests enjoyed a barbecue Wednesday noon at 
Harmon Field. 


Opening the program Wednesday afternoon, Wade Shumate, 
Mangum chamber of commerce secretary, introduced Townsend, 
who gave the welcome address. L. F. Martin of Hollis, retiring 
president, gave a talk. 


Other talks were made by Mrs. Sam Holmes, Eldorado; Rev. 
J. H. McCuistion, Hollis; F. B. Baker, Altus; H. J. Banks, Willow; 
Wheeler Paxton, Jester. Elmore Dodson of Dodson, Texas, pre- 
sented early day recollections mentioning many families he had 
known in the pioneer period. 


Among those who contributed to the success of the Cherokee 
Strip celebration at Ponca City, Oklahoma, on September 16, 1940, 
were Senator Charles B. Duffy; Joe McFadden, chairman of the 
Cherokee Strip celebration committee; President Harper Baughman 
and Secretary H. L. Schall of the Ponea City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among those attending the impressive exercises and lunch- 
eon on that day were Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. James E. Berry; 
Budget Officer R. R. Owens and Mrs. Owens; Hon. George Meacham 
of the State Highway Commission; Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Postmaster 
at Ponea City; President and Mrs. Loren Brown, University Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College, Tonkawa; President H. G. Bennett, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


Reliance on the living philosophy of the Cherokee Strip pioneers 
will strengthen Americans in the trying times which now confront 
us, Dr. Henry G. Bennett told the audience at the statue of the 


1 Mangum Daily Star, July 18, 1940. 
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1 n. At the conclusion of his address the Ponca City 
ee eat sang ‘‘Old Faithful’’ and ““God Bless America.’ 
Senator Charles B. Duffy, master of ceremonies for the program, 
introduced the Reverend V. A. Hargis, pastor of the First Methodist 
church, who delivered the invocation. Wreaths of flowers were placed 
at the foot of the statue by former Governor E. W. Marland (the 
donor) and by James W. Moffitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society and representative of the State of Oklahoma. 


An impressive parade was one of the highlights of the day’s 
pen tekeatee An Bone float entered by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration project at the 101 Ranch symbolizing the famous ranch 
from its beginning in 1889 to the present day was judged first in 
the historical float division of the parade. A small replica of a 
covered wagon drawn by oxen was mounted on a white crepe paper 
float.” 


Interested audiences watched the impressive and solemn story 
of the life of an Indian Warrior, Eagle Nest, unfold at the American 
Indian Exposition pavilion in the presentation of “‘Tepee Tales,”’ 
the pageant written and directed by Mrs. Margaret Pearson Speelman, 
August 14, 15, 16, 1940. 


Mingling the lively and ‘‘un-modern’’ dances of the Plains 
Indians with the rites and ordeals of an Indian’s lifetime from birth 
until death, the pageant moved without hesitation from one sequence 
to another in the ‘‘tales’’ ef tepee life. 


ce 


The cast of the pageant—250 Comanches, Kiowas, Caddoes, 
Delawares, Wichitas, Apaches and representatives from Cheyenne, 
Arapaho and other plains tribes—performed in a round dance a- 
round the council fire and the audience moved into the proper mood 
to appreciate the solemn yet colorful program to follow. 


Matthew Botone, Kiowa orator, offered the invocation at the 
start of the pageant in his native tongue. Father Al of St. Patrick’s 
Mission delivered the opening prayer in English. 


The chiefs of many tribes danced following the opening nar- 
ration by Frank Jones, Kiowa. Maggie Tahone bathed in a golden 
light and standing to the left of the pageant’s council fire told the 
story as Jones read in signs. 


Drawing the greatest ovation was the ‘‘rabbit dance’’ presented 
by the stripling children of tribesmen in native dress. 


The ‘‘war dance’’ performed following the “‘reaching of man- 
hood by Eagle Nest’? was the wildest ritual during the ceremonial. 
The band of 125 feathered and painted warriors—young and old— 
hurled themselves into the fury of the dance and to the fast rhythmie 


2Ponca City News, September 16, 1940. 
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beating of the tom-toms and the screeching of war cries practically 
exhausted themselves in the traditional ceremony. 


And as life of ‘‘Eagle Nest’ progressed through the years 
portrayed in the story, the dances became more reserved as he reached 
a venerable age. And in the closing moments, Albert Attocknie, 
venerable Comanche tribal member, sang the ‘‘ Death Song’’ in a 


pene voice denoting the last preparation of the Indian for his 
eath. 


At the close of the pageant, all Indians in the east, children, 
women and men joined in the Buffalo dance. 


The Princess of the Exposition, Miss Madeline Frank, was 
presented with William J. Karty, president of the exposition. The 
band played and the audience sang ‘‘God Bless America.’’? The 
national anthem was the closing ceremony.’ 


At the annual meeting of the Old Settlers Association held 
October 4, 1940, at the Oklahoma Free State Fair at Muskogee, the 
following officers were elected: Mrs. R. L. Fite, Tahlequah, Presi- 
dent; Hon. John Gulager, Vice-President; Mrs. Troy Arrington, 
Secretary. They succeeded Nate Gibson, Jr., retiring President; 
Mrs. John Dills, retiring Secretary; and Mrs. F. B. Fite, retiring 
Vice-President. 


The Latimer County Historical Society was constituted at 
Wilburton, Oklahoma, on October 18, 1940. The following officers 
were elected: Professor James D. Morrison, President; Mr. Hobart 
Boggs, Secretary; County Superintendent of Schools; EH. T. Dunlap, 
Membership Vice-President; City Superintendent of Schools, E. G. 
Stevens, Program Vice-President. Among those participating in 
the discussion upon the organization of this Society were President 
C. C. Dunlap, Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Professor James D. Morrison, Dean R. B. Mitchell, Profes- 
sor M. E. Derrick, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Tripp, Dr. J. M. Harris, 
Superintendent E. T. Dunlap, Superintendent E. G. Stevens, Ray P. 
Boyce, and the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, James 
W. Moffitt. An interesting program of activities for the ensuing 
year has been outlined by this strong new organization. 


3 Anadarko Tribune, August 15, 1940. 
4 Muskogee Daily Phoenix, October 5, 1940. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 


OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


January 23, 1941. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, January 28, 1941, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Gen. Charles 
F, Barrett, Hon. George L. Bowwman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
Mr. J. B. Milam, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. 
Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


On motion duly seconded, the absent members were excused from 
attendance on account of the inclement weather and sickness. 


The Secretary reported that no petition was filed by January 1, 1941 
for election of successors to the five Board members whose terms expired 
at this time. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the five members, whose terms had 
expired, ie., Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Cordell; Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
Edmond; Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Oklahoma City: Dr. James H. Gardner, 
Tulsa; and Mr. J. B. Milam, Chelsea; be declared as re-elected for the 
ensuing term of five years. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The President reported the death of Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, one of 
the members of the Board of Directors, and all members present arose and 
stood in reverence to her memory. 


The repairs made on the roof of the home of the caretaker at the 
Sequoyah Shrine was reported, and also that the payment of $60.00 had 
been taken care of by a private fund specifically collected for such pur- 
pose. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that a budget committee of three members 
be appointed to confer with the Legislature regarding the budget for the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Hon. George L. Bowman, Mr. J. B. Milam and 
Judge Robert A. Hefner to act in this capacity. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for annual 
membership in the Historical Society: 


: Mrs. Lillian D. Adkins, Oklahoma City; Charles Andrew Anderson, 
Pipestone, Minn.; J. W. Batchelor, Durant; Mrs. Corwin Boake, Gotebo; 
L. W. Brophy, Muskogee; Russell Clark, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mary E. 
Frost, Healdton; Wallace Goodman, Durant; Hon. Wm. Gulager, Muskogee; 
Mrs. Oscar C. Hadley, Miami; Dr. Hyman Joseph Harkavy, Bartlesville; 
A. Max Holcomb, Eufaula; Dr. Forney Hutchinson, Shawnee; Matthew 
John Kane, Pawhuska; Mrs. Hazel Lloyd, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Sam Mad- 
dux, Lawton; Anna Messick, Atoka; Clyde Green Pitman, Tecumseh; Mrs. 
Donnelley Reid, Oklahoma City; Mrs. P. B. Rice, Antlers; Mrs. R. P. 
Shelton, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert T. Stinson, Durant; Colon Valentine, Okla- 
homa City; Luther Elgin Warren, Tulsa; Leslie C. Williams, Oklahoma 
City; George Duncan Wilson, Enid and Albert Daniel Wright, Chandler. 
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Hon. Ww. J. Peterson moved that these persons be elected to annual 
membership in the Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner and Hon. George L. Bowman asked to be ex- 
cused from attendance further at this meeting on account of other 
engagements, which was granted. 


Mrs. John R. Williams transmitted for Alfaretta Jennings a copy of 
an address delivered by Quanah Parker, Chief of the Comanches, regarding 
taxing the Indians and other matters, which was accepted and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to file it in the archives, and thank Miss Jennings 
for this donation. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held 
October 24, 1940 and the minutes of the called meeting held November 15, 
1940, and upon motion duly seconded the reading of these minutes was 
passed subject to be called for consideration upon request. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the President be authorized to fix 
the date of the annual meeting scheduled to be held at Lawton, or on 
account of an emergency, to designate some other place for holding the 
annual meeting. Motion was seconded and Judge Doyle put the motion, 
which carried. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the President be authorized and given 
full power to change the place of holding the annual meeting, and fix the 
date of the meeting. Upon receiving a second, Mr. Peterson put the motion 
which was carried. 


The request of the Association of Oklahoma Artists for permission to 
hang their pictures in the art gallery of the Historical building was dis- 
cussed and a decision was passed for the time being. 


A letter from Dr. Grant Foreman was read, requesting that filing cases 
be purchased to take care of the cards made in indexing the Indian-Pioneer 
biographies, which have been assembled under. the Indian-Pioneer history 
project. 


Mr. J. B. Milam moved that one case be purchased out of the present 
funds available. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. J. B. Milam discussed the advisability of securing for the State 
the Cherokee Female Seminary grounds, the Union Mission grounds and 
the grounds of the Dwight Mission, and moved that the President be 
authorized to act fully for the Board and to take such action in the matter 
as may be advisable. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
which would regularly be held in April of this year, on account of the 
annual meeting, be dispensed with. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the meeting stand adjourned, subject 
to the call of the President. 

Robert L. Williams, President, 
presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


JOEL MASON SANDLIN 
1878-1940 z 


Joel Mason Sandlin, son of Samuel Winfred and Margaret M. (Crow) 
Sandlin, was born September 6, 1878, on a farm near Hartselle, Morgan 
County, Alabama. Having received a good education in the common and 
private schools, he taught sehool for four years and came to Lincoln 
County, Oklahoma Territory, in the early part of 1901, where he worked 
on a farm and taught school, and clerked in a store and bank. Having 
pursued the study of law he was admitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma Territory at Guthrie on January 6, 1904, and im- 
mediately entered upon the practice of the law at Prague. 


On September 18, 1906 he was nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention from District 22, which embraced 
a part of Lincoln County, and elected at the election held on November 6, 
1906 under provision of the Enabling Act of June 16, 1906, and after the 
organization of the convention which convened on November 20, 1906, he 
served on the following committees: (1) Judicial Apportionment (chair- 
man); (2) Rules! and Procedure; (3) Municipal Corporations; (4) Public 
Institutions; (5) Impeachment and removal from Office; (6) Special Com- 
mittee as to Legislative Apportionment.2 


After the erection of the state government on November 16, 1907, he 
then became private secretary to the late Governor Chas. N. Haskell, 
serving in that capacity until appointed in the spring of 1909 by Governor 
Haskell as Judge of the Superior Court of Logan County, and discharged 
the duties of said office with honor and credit until the expiration of 
the term in January, 1911. He then removed to Duncan, Oklahoma and 
there engaged in the practice of the law. In 1915 he was appointed 
by the then Governor as a member of the State Board of Education and 
continued in such capacity by reappointments until the spring of 1929. 
On November 27, 1902 he was married to Miss Loula Smith of Hartselle, 
Alabama, who survives him. To them came the following children: Grace, 
who died in infancy; Fay, surviving, the wife of Joe B. House, of Mann- 
ford, Oklahoma, and Joseph, who died on August 14, 1932, and Josephine, 
who resides with her mother at Duncan, Oklahoma. 


Judge Sandlin died on April 7, 1940, and was buried at Duncan. 


As a devoted and faithful husband and father and son, his memory 
will be treasured. Loyal to friends, clients and pupils, ethical and able 
as a lawyer, and faithful as a public servant, he was the embodiment of 
fine citizenship. 


R. L. Williams. 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT 
1866-1940 
John Henry Wright—son of William Thomas Wright and his wife, 
Octavia Marcella (the former born July 24, 1840, and died March 13, 1928, 


and married December 23, 1862.1 the later born Se 
L . ; ; ptember 9, 1842, and 
died June 20, 1924, being daughter of Henry Hannabass, born February 20, 


1 Journal of Constitutional Convention of Okla. SyAS 
21d. pp. 347-8, ede ee 


_ _} Register of Marriages, Rocky Mt. Court House, Va. p. 38, and tombstones 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Roanoke, Va. 
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1811, and died March 6, 1891, and of Martha EB, Lumpki 

aE , 6 f pkin, born November 8 

1822, died March 19, 1863, married Januar i in 
’ Marc 5 y 6, 1840)—was b 

County, Virginia on September 12, 1866. Coa eee 


His paternal grandfather and grandmother, res i 
: ° , respectively Robert Pasley 
Wright, born in 1822 and died May 30, 1891 and Rhoda (Rhode) McGeorge, 
born in 1818, and died May 29, 1893, were married October 21, 1839.2 


Paternal great-grandfather and great-grandmother were respectively 
Thomas Wright and Susannah Pasley, married March 10, 1820.3 


Paternal great?-grandfather and great2-grandmother were John Wright 
and his wife, Elizabeth.4 


Paternal great3-grandfather and great3-grandmother were Thomas 
Wright and his wife, Mary.5 


_ When Bedford County was formed in 1753, Thomas Wright, Sr., was a 
resident thereof, having removed from Augusta County about 1748,6 and 
settled near what is now Stewartsville.7? 


Thomas Wright, Sr., had two sons, John and Joseph, each of whom 
had a son named Thomas, all of whom rendered service on the side of 
the Colonies. John and Joseph, too old for active service, distributed beef 
and subsistence to the patriots. The two grandsons, each named Thomas, 
were active for the colonies in military service. 


; The said Martha E.8 was tlhe daughter of Robert W. Lumpkin by his 
first wife (son of Moore Lumpkin). Robert W. Lumpkin died in 1871. 
His second wife was Catherine Richardson. His first wife, Nancy Cun- 
ningham, died in 1854, having married him on November 8, 1820.9 


Moore Lumpkin enlisted in the Colonial army in 1778 as a private in 
Si dC al Company, being honorably discharged at the close of the 
war. 


John Henry Wright’s father, William Thomas Wright, was a private 
in Company A, 37th Battalion Virginia Cavalry, Confederate States Army, 
enlisted January 31, 1863 at Salem. Muster roll for September and October, 
1864 shows him present, paroled on June 5, 1865 at Franklin Court House, 
Virginia. 

He attended local schools in Franklin and Bedford counties until reach- 
ing age of 17 years, then becoming a teacher. Later migrating to Texas, 
he engaged in teaching in Delta, Lamar and Hopkins counties, covering 
a period of about seven years. He attended Central College at Sulphur 
Springs, Texas and pursued the study of law in the offices of Hale & 
Hale, attorneys, Paris, Texas, at which place he was admitted to the 
bar in 1893. 


2 Marriage Bond records, Bedford Court House, Va., and memorial records in 
possession of Mrs. Nannie Wright Hopkins, Roanoke, Va. 

3 Marriage Bond Records, Rocky Mt. Court House, Va. 

4 Ackerly & Parker: Our Kin, pp. 625-26; Will Book “C”, p. 13, Bedford Court 
House, Va. 

5 Will Book “A”, p. 9, Bedford Court House, Va. 

6 Chalkley’s Abstracts of Augusta Records. 

7 Records of Bedford Court House and Rocky Mt. Court House. 

8 Marriage Bond Records, Bedford Court House, Va., and tombstones on home- 
place in Franklin County, Va. 

9 Marriage Records of 1820; Will Book “W”, p. 277, Bedford Court House, 
Va. and Pittsylvania Court House Minister’s Marriage Returns. 

10 Pension Records, U. S. War Dept., Washington, D. C., W8264. 
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In March, 1894 he located at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory, join- 
ing ranks of pioneers to build a new state, where until his death he engaged 
in the practice of law, and was elected to office of City Attorney, and 
served three consecutive terms from April, 1897 to April, 1903, and in 
April, 1908 became a member of a Board of Freeholders to frame charter 
for said city, and at general election in 1910 elected as a member of the 
third legislature from Oklahoma County for a term beginning on the 15th 
day after the date of the general state election.11 


He served in special session of legislature in November and December, 
1910, at which capital of the state was by legislative act removed from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma City, and was re-elected to fourth and fifth legis- 
latures, serving for a period comprising six years, last term expiring 15 
days after date of general election in 1916. 


An able and progressive member of the legislature, in a quiet but firm 
way he strove at all times to promote honest, efficient, economical, stable 


and just government. 


A member of City Board of Education (1925-27), for years member 
and chairman of the Carnegie Library Board, Mason (32°), Shriner, Knight 
of Pythias (Past Chancellor), member of Oklahoma Club, Democrat, Metho- 
dist (member of St. Luke’s church), he endeavored to meet every duty. 


On June 20, 1907 he and Miss Willie Stone, formerly of Montgomery, 
Alabama, were married, home 1530 Classen Boulevard. 

During the World War he was accepted by Red Cross for field agent, 
foreign service, but Armistice was signed before he could reach his post 
in France. 

He died on March 10, 1940, buried in Memorial Park Cemetery, being 
survived by his widow and three brothers, R. J. Wright, Columbus, Ohio, 
J. C. Wright and Penn Wright, of Rapidan, Virginia, and a sister, Mrs. 
Florence Coppedge, Bedford, Virginia. 


_Honest both in public and private relations, he was regarded by as- 
sociates in the legislature as “a man of excellent ability and noble charac- 
ter, with integrity above reproach.’’2 


A devoted husband, exemplary citizen, successful in life’s undertakings, 
a cultured son of the Old Dominion has passed away. 


—R. L. Willi : 
Durant, Oklahoma Scape oy 


WILLIAM DUNCAN FORD 
1852-1940 


William Duncan Ford, a son of Colonel Caswell P. Ford 
‘ , 3 } and Mary 
Duncan, his wife, was born at Jacksonville, Illinois on August 20, 1852. 
His father was a Union soldier in the Civil War having served as Colonel 


11 Section 10, Art. 5, Okla. Consti.: Sections 40 and 41 of th 
the Constitution; Section 10, A I is ~ ik ot eRe 
Perea , Art. 23, Okla. Consti.; Coyle v. Smith, et al., 28 Okla. 

12 Daily Oklahoman August 16, 1900; Guthrie Stat i 

ily : ‘ : e Capital, November 29, 
ee wee Oklahoman, August 4, 1918; Daily Oklahoman, March 13, 1940; Muir: 
ie cast (1905), p. 91, column 2; Encyclopedia of Oklahoma, September 12, 
ae p. 123; State of Oklahoma, Its Men and Institutians, (1908), p. 41, columns 
-3; Makers of Government in Oklahoma (1930), p. 598, column 2. 
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of the 25th Illinois Infantry. He was educated in the public schools and 
attended the Chicago Academy in 1868 at which time Ted Lincoln was also 
a student there. 


Mr. Ford served as a deputy clerk of the circuit court at Clinton, 
Illinois from 1877 to 1884 when he removed to Pittsburg, Crawford County, 
Kansas. He married Harriet L. Bush at Pittsburg and in November, 1888 
was elected to the Kansas legislature from Crawford County. Thereafter 
he served as private secretary to Governor Stanley of Kansas. Mr. Ford 
was engaged in the real estate and insurance business in Kansas and 
also in Muskogee after his removal there in 1905. He was appointed 
to and served as chief of the lease division of the United States Indian 
Agency for two years and removed to Tulsa in 1924 where he again en- 
gaged in the real estate business and where he passed away on November 
10, 1940. 


The childhood environs of Mr. Ford were amid scenes in which the 
formative years of Abraham Lincoln were engaging features. His father 
was a personal friend of Lincoln and most vividly did Mr. Ford recount 
the occasion in the late fall of 1858 when the Springfield lawyer. spent 
the evening at the home of Mr. Ford’s parents in Clinton, Illinois. ‘He 
mussed up my hair and said ‘How do you do, my son’” was often related 
by Mr. Ford in speaking of this visit by the Great Emancipator. In later 
years, inspired by his personal contact with Lincoln, he became a pro- 
found student of the life and character of Lincoln. Throughout the years 
he had assembled a Lincolnian collection which he so proudly displayed 
and which includes many legal documents which bear the signature of 
Lincoln. He made numerous high school lectures touching the absorbing 
activities of Lincoln and contributed many sketches covering those years, 
for eastern magazines. It had been his privilege during those interesting 
years to meet Andrew Johnson, Seward, Grant, Sherman, Meade and 
Custer, concerning whom he held an abiding recollection and of whom he 
talked in fascinating details. The observations and experiences of his 
childhood days became more concrete as the years ebbed. 


Mr. Ford was a lovable character and highly esteemed by a vast array 
of friends and admirers in Eastern Oklahoma. His passing has closed 
another door on the yesterdays of American life. 

—John Bartlett Meserve. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


